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The mission of ARMY INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST is to keep person- 
nel of the Army aware of trends 
and developments of professional 
concern. The Digest is published 
under supervision of the Army 
Chief of Information to provide 
timely and authoritative informa- 
tion on policies, plans, operations, 
and technical developments of the 
Berartment of the Army to the 
Active Army, Army _ National 
Guard, at.d Army Reserve. It also 
serves as a vehicle for timely ex- 
pression of the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff and assists in the achieve- 
ment of information objectives of 
the Army. 


Unless otherwise indicated, materi- 
al in the DIGEST may be reprinted 
provided credit is given to the 


DIGEST and to the author. 


Use of funds for printing this pub- 
lication approved by Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, 8 May 1957. 


Picture Credits: Unless otherwise 
indicated, all illustrations are 
U. S. Army photographs. 


... -. COVER 
CLAD in overwhites, ski 
troopers of the Ist Bat- 
tle Group, 9th Infantry, 
exemplify the all-weather 
capability of that adapt- 
able ’‘weapon’’—the U.S. 
_ Army soldier, prepared to 
serve in any climate or 
terrain, 





military efforts. Our interdependent Army, Navy 


- ON FUTURE APPLICATIONS OF R&D 


will be stronger, more heat resistant and lighter 
than anything else that we know of today. Mis: 


: from such advances. 
quantum jump in the last ten years and can be 
4 imagination in the next ten years. Elect 

parts have been reduced in size through 


-modulorization so that instead of 7,000 par 
- cubic foot we can put 700,000 parts in t 
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Army Views 
On Vital Issues 


ON TEAM EFFORT 


The team principle is fundamental to all 















and Air Force work together to maintain the 
dimensional power necessary to deal with an en 
my on land, at sea, or in the air. Each mem 
has a unique and essential role. Each comp 
ments and supplements the otier. 

“tin a like manner, the Army is an integra 


fighting team, responsive to a clear chain of Lt. ¢ 
mand, which develops the characteristics of eac 

arm and service. No single branch of the A 

is paramount or self-sufficient. Each has specia 
capabilities, experience, and skills which, when}. . 


combined properly with those of other branc 
produce the team effort that is necessary for y 
tory on today’s complex battlefield.” 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Bruck 
before the Rainbow Division Veterans Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 14 July 1959) 


“What are some of the more promising results 
of the Army Research and Development program 
that we can expect to see incorporated into fu- 
ture equipment? 

“New metals have been created under ex 
tremes of temperatures. and pressures. They prom- 
ise to open a whole unexplored field of alloys that 


siles, space vehicles and even tanks will benefit 


“Electronics is another field that has seen ¢ 





‘expected to surge beyond the boundaries of our 














space! Applications of solid state phys 
resulted in radios and electronic comp 
miniature size that can perform all ma 
operations to enable information to be gat 
more quickly and accurately in combat.” — 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. T. 
Chiet of Army Research and Devel 
before the South Carolina American 
Charleston, South Carolina, 20 Jun 
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brn concept of “One Army” is 

of urgent importance, and fun- 
damental to the capability of the 
Army to carry out its assigned mis- 
sions and responsibilities. There- 
fore, it is fundamental to the effec- 
tiveness of our total national securi- 
ty effort. 
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I would like to emphasize that 
the term “One Army” is not merely 
a conversation piece or a cliche. It 
is a most meaningful term to de- 
scribe a concept basic to the devel- 
opment of our fundamental policies 
and programs. I realize that there 
are many factors involved in this 
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Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 


concept beyond those which are 
purely military. However, the mili- 
lary considerations are compelling 
and I shall concentrate on them. 

Clearly, the genesis of the mili- 
tary requirements which confront 
the United States and the Free 
World is the Communist threat. To 
provide a frame of reference for 
what follows, I want to emphasize 
some of its key features. 

Among the highlights of this 
threat I want to mention is, first, 
its vast military strength. This 
strength must be measured not only 
in terms of quantity, but also in 
terms of quality. We know that the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union in 
particular have undergone extensive 
modernization of weapons, equip- 
ment, and organization. They have 
acquired nuclear as well as so-called 
conventional weapons and their nu- 
clear weapons are both tactical and 
strategic. We must also face the 
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GENERAL LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 


full implications of the Soviets’ 
progress in the long-range missile 
field, dramatized by their repeated 
successes in space explorations. 

Although the Soviets constitute, 
by far, the greatest military threat, 
we must not overlook the expand- 
ing military power of Communist 
China, which is concentrating on 
the task of modernizing its forces. 
Then, too, there is the considerable 
military strength of the satellite 
countries. 

In addition to being able to con- 
duct general nuclear warfare, the 
nature of their military strength 
gives the Communists another cap- 
ability of major import. That cap- 
ability, of course, is to conduct war 
on a limited scale, using their stra- 
tegic nuclear capability as an 
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One Army and the National Security 





“umbrella.” This umbrella provides 
protection for limited war forces, 
since the threat it represents dis- 
courages an all-out counteroffensive 
against these forces. In like man- 
ner, a potential for conducting 
limited war can also provide an 
umbrella for the economic, subver- 
sive, and bullying propaganda ac- 
tivities which the Communists also 
employ. 


IN THE face of this massive and 
diversified threat, there are certain 
features of our own military situa- 
tion which stand out. I would list 
the first of these as the sharp reduc- 
tion which the advance of technol- 
ogy has brought in the time-space 
factor which, historically, was such 
an important element of our securi- 
ty. Second, there is the vast destruc- 
tiveness of nuclear weapons. Not 
only could we be attacked, there- 





fore, but we could be attacked with 
very damaging effect. Next, there 
is the fact that such an attack could 
be launched against us with little if 
any warning. A fourth feature of 
our military situation is our tradi- 
tional policy never to initiate war. 
Finally, there is the vulnerability 
of many of our Free World Allies 
—not only to massive nuclear attack 
but also to military aggression 








GENERAL LYMAN L. LEMNITZER—Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 





CAPACITY for quiet accomplish- 
ment as planner, negotiator and com- 
bat commander distinguishes the ca- 
reer of General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
who succeeded General Maxwell D. 
Taylor as Army Chief of Staff on 1 
July 1959. 

Perhaps best known as mover and 
doer behind the scenes at crucial turn- 
ing points in World War II and the 
ensuing nuclear-missile era, General 
Lemnitzer’s career reflects the meticu- 
lous attention to planning and person- 
al preparation that marks the polished 
product of the Army school system. 

Second of three sons, Lyman Lem- 
nitzer was born 29 August 1899 in 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, where he at- 
tended local schools, delivered news- 
papers, clerked in a neighborhood 
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on a geographically limited scale 
by Communist satellite countries 
acting under Soviet coordination 
or direction. The vulnerability of 
our Allies is of direct concern to 
our own security, because in keep- 
ing with the principle of collective 
security—which greatly benefits our 
total security position—an attack 
upon any single element of an al- 
liance is equivalent to an attack 
upon all. 

Summing up what I have said so 
far, I would say that the massive 
size, global scope, versatile capabili- 
ties, and unmistakable menace of 
the Communist threat viewed 
against a background of our mili- 
tary situation, pose the greatest dan- 
ger which the United States has 
ever had to face throughout its en- 
tire history. Among the overriding 
requirements which must be ful- 
filled in order to meet this threat 




















successfully is a degree of instant 
military readiness which is unique 
in American experience. 

This readiness must be attained 
by all the Armed Forces, because 
each military service has an indis- 
pensable contribution to make to 








store. Qualifying for admission to the 
United States Military Academy in 
1918, he graduated in June 1920 with 
a Bachelor of Science degree and com- 
mission as 2d Lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

In addition to a succession of state- 
side and oversea tours with Coast Ar- 
tillery units at Fort Adams, Rhode Is- 
land, and Fort Mills, Corregidor, Phil- 
ippine Islands, he was twice assigned 
as instructor at West Point where he 
taught physics, mechanics, hydraulics, 
thermodynamics, and aerodynamics. 
From 1936 to 1939, he also served as 
instructor in the Department of Tac- 
tics at the Coast Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. Advancing through 
the Army school system, General Lem- 
nitzer was graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School in 
1936 and from the Army War College 
in 1940. 

In May 1941 he was assigned to the 
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War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff, then became 
assistant to the operations and training 
officer of General Headquarters. With 
the reorganization of the Army in 
1942, he was transferred to Headquar- 
ters, Army Ground Forces (formerly 
General Headquarters) as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Plans Division. 

Named to command the 34th Anti- 
aircraft Brigade at Norfolk, Virginia, 
in July 1942, he preceded that unit to 
England where, in September 1942, he 
was assigned additional duties on Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s staff. As Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Operations 
at General Eisenhower’s Allied Forces 
Headquarters, he was charged with 
planning and preparation for Opera- 
tion Torch—the Allied invasion of 
North Africa. Taking part with Gen- 
eral Mark Clark in a secret submarine 
mission in October 1942, he negotiated 
with French military officials to pave 
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the total security effort. However, 
our particular concern is with the 
readiness of the Army. Therefore, 
I shall confine my observations to 
matters which apply to our own 
Service. 





I THINK that the best starting. 
point would be to review the mis. 
sion and composition of the Army 
as defined by law. The pertinent 
portion of the United States Code 
states that the Army “.. . shall be 
organized, trained, and equipped 
primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on 
land.” The Code goes on to say 
that “The Army consists of (1) the 
Regular Army, the Army National 
Guard of the United States, the 
Army National Guard while in the 
service of the United States, and 
the Army Reserve; and (2) all per- 
sons appointed or enlisted in, or 
conscripted into, the Army without 
component.” 

I would like to, stress the words 
“prompt” and “sustained.” 

The capability to conduct 
prompt operations against enemy 
forces attacking on land is met by 











the way for allied invasion and occu- 
pation of French North Africa. 

After leading the 34th Antiaircraft 
Brigade in the Tunisian Campaign and 
Sicilian landing, he was transferred in 
July 1943 to 15th Army Group, where 
he served as Commanding General of 
the U. S. Contingent and Deputy Chief 
of Staff to General (later Field Mar- 
shal) Sir Harold Alexander. In this 
capacity he took an active part in dis- 
cussions with Marshal Badoglio’s rep- 
resentatives leading to the Italian ca- 
pitulation on 3 September 1943. As 
Field Marshal Alexander’s representa- 
tive, he secretly entered Switzerland in 
March 1945 and carried on negotia- 
tions in coordination with Mr. Allen 
Dulles for the unconditional surrender 
of German armies in North Italy and 
Southern Austria on 2 May 1945. 

Following victory in Europe, he 
served as Chief of Staff, Supreme Al- 
lied Command, Mediterranean, and 
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Chief of Staff to General Joseph T. 
McNarney, then U. S. Commanding 
General, Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations. 

A series of assignments on joint serv- 
ice and inter-allied levels followed. 
From 1945 to 1947, he was Army mem- 
ber of the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which studied implications of atomics 
in future war. In the summer of 1948 
he headed the U. S. Delegation to the 
Military Committee of the Five Powers 
in London. 

From August 1947 to November 
1949, General Lemnitzer was Deputy 
Commandant of the National War 
College. 

Assigned to the Office of Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal as Special As- 
sistant on Foreign Aid Matters, he be- 
came the first Director of the Office of 
Military Assistance in November 1949. 
In this capacity he administered the 
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the active Army forces deployed 
overseas, and by the active Army 
forces — primarily the Strategic 
Army Corps—maintained in the 
United States to reinforce them. So 
far as defense against air attack is 
concerned, this requirement is met 
by the on-site air defense missile 
units of the active Army and the 
National Guard. 

In considering the readiness of 
our forces in contact with enemy 
land forces, however, it is obvious 
that to carry out combat operations 
of any great scope, they would have 
to be expanded beyond the strength 
which could be furnished by the 
Strategic Army Corps. The respon- 
sibility for providing the strength 
which would make it possible to 
conduct sustained operations thus 
would fall upon the reserve com- 
ponents at the very outset of any 
major war. Consequently, rapid 


and effective mobilization assumes 
an ever greater importance in our 
blueprint for national defense. 


THE tasks which mobilization 
requires are vast and complex. Our 
mobilization plans call for a rapid 
increase in strength. 

The size of the mobilization task, 
however, does not indicate its intri- 
cate complexity. There must be 
the most careful time-phasing of 
the mobilization of the individuals 
required to bring our active Army 
forces to full strength, of units to 
man the mobilization and training 
centers needed to accommodate the 
divisions which are called to active 
duty, and of combat and service 
support units which are essential 
to transform the mobilized divisions 
into division forces ready to take 
the field. The availability of facili- 
ties and installations, of equipment, 














Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
which helped rearm Free World forces. 
He also was a member of the United 
States Delegations to the meetings of 
Defense and Military Committees of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in 1949 and 1950. 

With the outbreak of the Korean 
War, General Lemnitzer completed the 
Basic Airborne Course at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, to become a qualified 
parachutist, and assumed command of 
the 11th Airborne Division at Fort 
Campbell in November 1950. 

Transferred to the Far East Com- 
mand in November 1951, he command- 
ed the 7th Infantry Division in the 
battles of Heartbreak Ridge, Punch 
Bowl, Mundung-ni, Chorwon Valley. 


IN August 1952 he became Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research 
at Army Headquarters in Washington. 
Three years later he returned to the 
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Far East, succeeding General Taylor as 
Commanding General of Army Forces 
Far East and Eighth U. S. Army. In 
June 1955 he became Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East and United Nations 
Commands, and Governor of the Ryuk- 
yu Islands. 

From July 1957 until his present as- 
signment, General Lemnitzer was Vice 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. 

Married to the former Katherine 
Mead Tryon of Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lemnitzers have two chil- 
dren—Lois Katherine (wife of Captain 
Henry E. Simpson of the 101st Air- 
borne Division at Fort Campbell, Ken- 
tucky), and Captain William Lyman 
Lemnitzer, currently a student in the 
Advanced Artillery Course at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

Besides his early hobbies of baseball 
and rifle marksmanship, the new Chief 
of Staff finds relaxation in golf, fishing, 
and photography. 
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and of organizations to use them 
must be precisely synchronized. 
Difficult as this task would be 
under ideal conditions, we must 
recognize that it might well be com- 
pounded by conditions more ad- 
verse than any the United States 
has ever faced. The weight of the 
initial attack upon our deployed 
forces could be very great, requir- 
ing mobilization to be carried out 
with the most urgent speed. It 
might be necessary to mobilize to 
meet several critical and widely 
separated attacks simultaneously. It 
is possible that mobilization would 
be taking place at a time of heavy 


losses to the civil population and of 


major destruction to the United 
States. There is also the possibility 
that the Army would have to mo- 
bilize at the same time that it was 
carrying out many important addi- 
tional duties, such as civil defense, 
maintenance of martial law, and 
the conduct of disaster relief. 

In the face of this truly stagger- 
ing task, it is very encouraging to 
consider the enormous strides which 
have already been taken in achiev- 
ing readiness. 

In terms of organization, all com- 
ponents of the Army have achieved 
uniformity. 
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In terms of the state of training 
which prevails, the reserve compo 
nents have attained levels which are 
not only the highest in their peace. 
time history but which are in line 
with those of many units of the 
active Army. 

All this is of the utmost impor. 
tance. To a degree which has nev. 
er before been as marked, the effec. 
tiveness of each component of the 
Army depends directly upon the 
effectiveness of the other compo- 
nents. The units of the active Army 
rely upon trained individual rein- 
forcements from the reserve com- 
ponents to bring them promptly up 
to full strength in case of emergen- 
cy. National Guard divisions, for 
example, may receive the bulk of 
the non-divisional support units 
which are essential to permit their 
deployment as balanced division 
forces from the Army Reserve. In- 
deed, once mobilization gets well 
under way, the question of come: 
nent will cease to be relevant wit. 
respect to the formation of the full- 
strength, properly constituted fight- 
ing forces which will be put into 
the field. This situation applies in 
both limited and general war. 

We often think of mobilization 
only in terms of all-out conflict. 
Actually, however, the extended de- 
ployment of the STRAC would re- 
quire us to reconstitute our strate- 
gic reserve without delay and to 
bring our active Army units to full 
strength. For both these tasks we 
look to the reserve components. 

In actual fact, therefore, the 
Army is a single entity—it is, as it 
must be, “One Army.” 


IN MY professional judgment, 
however, there is one more key step 


which all of us must finish taking 
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in order to achieve the fullest mea- 
sure of unity. This step is intangi- 
ble, but it is absolutely vital. This 
is so because it involves the full 
realization of what, in fact, has tak- 
en place in response to the compel- 
ling demands of existing facts and 
conditions. 

What I am referring to is the 
complete acceptance by the mem- 
bers of all components of the over- 
all singleness of the Army as an 
indivisible unity. 

By this I mean particularly that 
we must achieve a state of mind 
which is in accord with today’s 
realities—rather than the realities 
of the past. Realistic action will 
then stem from this realistic state 
of mind. 

I am not for one minute suggest- 
ing the elimination of the tradi- 
tional lines of organization. These 
have evolved from decades of ex- 


perience and are based upon a 


sound functional foundation. What 


Iam saying, however, is that these 


lines must not be barriers between 
us. 
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Independently, none of the com- 
ponents of the Army can operate 
with full effectiveness. Together, in 
combination, the total achieves an 
effectiveness which is vastly greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

In conclusion, I cannot empha- 
size too strongly that the identifica- 
tion of the steps through which this 
progress can be made a reality de- 
serves and requires the best think- 
ing, the most far-seeing imagina- 
tion, and the most energetic efforts 
of all members of our ONE ARMY, 
There are no pat solutions. How- 
ever, I hope that I have provided 
an indication of the urgent need 
for us to get on with this vital task. 

I pledge my fullest cooperation 
and support in the actions which 
are decided upon as being in the 
over-all interest of the “One Army” 
concept. I do so because of the vi- 
tal importance of the goal sought— 
the full achievement of the “One 
Army” which is so important to the 
effectiveness of the Army, to the 
security of the United States and, 
indeed, to the entire Free World. 











 renasnm was no warning. Crash- 
ing out of the south, the torna- 
do cut a path twenty blocks long 
and several blocks wide through 
the small midwestern city. One of 
the city’s two hospitals lay in its 
path, and was demolished. Amid 
the wreckage of homes, trees, power 
lines, dead and injured were left in 
the storm’s wake. The injured were 
taken to the sole remaining hospi- 
tal where, after waiting in line, they 
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Lieutenant General Leonard D. Heaton 


were treated by harassed doctors 
and nurses. 

For this city and its tornado vic- 
tims, this was a disaster situation in 
every sense of the word. 

In all our talk of nuclear war- 
fare disasters alone, we are inclined 
to forget that disasters can be both 
man-made and nature-made. Every 
year, disasters occur in civilian life 
—from 10 to 25 major ones may 
occur in the United States in any 
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An informed citizenry 


must be prepared— 


one year. From studies of these 
disasters we are able to learn some- 
thing of conditions and require- 
ments peculiar to these situations, 
and to make some intelligent prep- 
arations for them. 

A disaster situation means simply 
that the casualties are too many, too 
soon. Success in meeting these situ- 
ations must depend upon an in- 
formed citizenry carrying out cer- 


tain principles designed to bring 


the medical load under control as 
soon as possible. 


Coping With Disaster 


THE best defense against any 
catastrophe is education of the pub- 
lic. Anxiety arises out of fear of the 
unknown; thus, people are less 
anxious, less frustrated in the face 
of catastrophe when they have been 
prepared for it. It is every citizen’s 
responsibility to foster this type of 
community readiness by active or- 
ganization and dissemination of 
pertinent information. 

At least four objectives must be 
achieved. 

@ First, the essentials of surviv- 
al care must be taught to every- 
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one, so that early threats to life 
can be countered. Thus lives can 
be saved and the number of casual- 
ties reduced at the source through 
self-aid and buddy- or neighbor-aid. 

@ Second, the sorting or classify- 
ing of casualties and professional 
treatment must be carried out. 

@ Third, professionally trained 
personnel, supplies and facilities 
must be economically utilized to 
assure that the most good is done 
for the greatest number. 

@ Fourth, the successful achieve- 
ment of these objectives must de- 
pend upon effective planning and 
essential training prior to the actu- 
al need. 

Planning in accord with these 
principles presupposes that the citi- 
zenry knows something about dis- 
asters. Every citizen should know 
something about the anticipated 
types and numbers of casualties as 
well as life-saving and early emer- 
gency measures in order to teach 
others and to put them into prac- 
tice. There must be widespread 
knowledge, too, of the health haz- 
ards that may be expected to ac- 
company any type of disaster. 
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If Disaster Comes 





People in a Disaster 

TAKING a nuclear weapon dis- 
aster as an example, it is evident 
that available medical manpower 
resources to care for the victims 
will inevitably be too small. This 
disparity between medical needs 
and medical resources is the heart 
of the medical problem. 

On the basis of various analyses 
of simulated nuclear weapon dis- 
asters, the doctor-patient ratio is 
expected to be about one physician 
for every 200 hospital-type casual- 
ties. Even this ratio is probably 
optimistic, since it assumes rapid 
and timely transfer and relocation 
of physicians. 

We may assume an acute short- 
age of nursing personnel, too, 
though the ratio of nurses to physi- 
cians is about two to one. It is ap- 
parent that only essential nursing 
care could be given, and most of 
this care would have to be dele- 
gated though supervised. It is also 
apparent that the day-to-day prac- 
tice of medicine would require sig- 
nificant adjustments to meet dis- 
aster needs. 

To further complicate the prob- 
lem, the usual doctor-nurse team 
may not exist following a disaster, 
because the physician may not be 
there. The nurse and those in other 


professional disciplines—the den. 
tist, veterinarian, and others—yijl] 
be confronted with the necessity for 
independent action beyond the 
scope and responsibility of their 
daily activities. All of these special- 
ists will have to delegate the care 
they usually provide, which will 
necessarily involve the risk of di- 
minishing the quality of care. 

Training for all these specialists 
must assure that they will be profi. 
cient in performing tasks delegated 
to them by the physician, that they 
know how to expand normal ad- 
ministrative activities, and how to 
train competently those who may 
have to assist them. 

We in the military medical serv- 
ices are concerned: that the resolu- 
tion of modern disaster situations 
does not lie on the shoulders of the 
military alone, but may require the 
concentrated effort of everyone, 
military and civilian alike. The ef- 
fects of injury and illness may not 
wait while we seek out the best 
prepared person or group. Every- 
one must know what to do, how to 
do it, and when to do it. 

Many persons who are efficient in 
everyday situations are often not 
able to function effectively in dis- 
aster. Medical personnel are not 
immune to the emotional impact 
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Every year, injuries mounting into the hun- 
dreds occur in from 10 to 25 major disasters 
uch as floods, fires, hurricanes, tornadoes. 


of a sudden disaster, and, in addi- 
tion, are subject to stresses peculiar 
to their professions. They may be- 
come tense because they feel respon- 
sible for the overwhelming number 
of victims for whom they cannot 
provide sufficient care; they are 
worried by the dazed behavior of 
the victims. 

The nurse may identify herself 
with the distraught mother whose 
children were victims. Supporting 
personnel may feel insecure in the 
absence of the physician when 
called upon to act for him. And, of 
course, all medical personnel share 
the general feelings of uncertainty 
about the safety of their families. 

In such situations, studies show 
that there is a great turmoil, with 
people doing things in hasty and 
unreasoning ways. Often there is 
no leadership, no plan of action, 
no control, with the result that the 
standards of medical practice may 
be unnecessarily compromised. 


How to Survive 


SURVIVAL CARE is the first 
consideration. It calls for measures 
to control threats to life and limb. 
To save the casualty’s life, you must 
keep him breathing and stop his 
bleeding. Without the timely ap- 
plication of life-saving measures, 
later medical skills may be of no 
avail. Everyone must be prepared 
to carry out these essential survival 
measures. 

In the military, we expect the 
soldier to do what he can to save 
his or his buddy’s life or limb. This 
means that the soldier must know 
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how to maintain respiration by 
clearing the mouth and throat of 
obstruction, by sealing a sucking 
chest wound, and by giving artifi- 
cial respiration when indicated. 

He must know how to control 
bleeding through the use of pres- 
sure bandages, pressure points, 
proper positioning, and, as a final 
resort only, use of the tourniquet. 
He must recognize fractures and 
immobilize them by applying 
splints prior to moving the pa- 
tient, and he must protect wounds 
from further injury or contamina- 
tion by first aid or by the applica- 
tion of improvised dressings. 

The soldier must also know how 
to handle patients properly to pre- 
vent further anxiety and shock. 
Such training is a “must” for every 
individual. We in the military have 
the responsibility to teach survival 
care techniques to our total mili- 
tary community—both medical and 
non-medical service personnel. Ci- 
vilians have a parallel responsibil- 
ity to teach these techniques to all 
members of the community, includ- 
ing children. 

Casualties must be sorted for de- 
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Medical supply items 
for fractures, burns, 
wounds, are packed in 
container to make up an 
emergency unit. 


finitive medical treatment priority. 
This is the surgeon’s responsibility, 
which cannot be delegated. 

At present the Army Medical 
Service classifies the wounded into 
four general groups: (1) those who 
need immediate lifesaving care; 
(2) those whose treatment can be 
delayed; (3) those critically in- 
jured whose chances of survival 
are not good even under ideal con- 
ditions of treatment; and (4) those 
who require minimal care and can 
be put to work. 

It must be emphasized that sort- 
ing is a continuous process with 
flexible criteria, carried on at all 
levels of medical care, and must be 
adapted to meet the needs of the 
situation. The entire process is 
based on the principle of doing the 
most good for the greatest number. 


WHEN a mass casualty situation 
occurs, the immediate lifesaving 
category carries the highest prior- 
ity for care, and the critically in- 
jured group has the lowest priority 
—in contrast to the day-to-day prac- 
tice of treating first the most severe- 
ly and hopelessly injured. Such a 
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lan for treatment in no sense im- 
plies that anyone will be denied 
care. Rather, it means that the 
critically injured casualties will ini- 
tially be given palliative care while 
those with better chance of recov- 
ery will get immediate care. Every 
effort will be made to supplement 
the treatment of critically injured 
as soon as conditions permit. 

Medical resources must be used 
in the most profitable way. It is 
unfortunate that people—doctors, 
nurses and other medical profes- 
sionals—cannot be stockpiled like 
supplies. ‘Their skills must be 
spared for the saving of lives and 
not be dissipated on duties that 
others can perform efficiently. 

Finally, uninjured survivors, who 
in the long run will make the ma- 
jor contribution to the survival of 
the Nation, must receive continued 
medical support. 

If the Armageddon of nuclear 
warfare ever comes, communicable 
diseases which for years have been 
controlled may emerge again to 
threaten the survivors of nuclear 
attack. Certainly preventive medi- 
cine personnel will be faced with 
staggering problems arising from 
the disruption of normal life. Dirt 
and filth will go along with primi- 
tive sanitary conditions following 
the loss of public services, and the 
enforced group living of a shifting 
population will mingle disease car- 
riers with persons susceptible to 
disease. 


TO ACHIEVE disaster prepared- 
ness there is much that must and 
should be done, but no one should 
infer that nothing has been done. 
Disaster training is a part of mili- 
tary instruction, and civilian medi- 
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cal and allied groups have institut- 
ed similar instruction. National, 
state, and private health organiza- 
tions are spearheading such educa- 
tional efforts. 

Nor are supply problems being 
ignored. As far back as 1955, the 
Department of Defense undertook 
a study of emergency medical care, 
from which has come much useful 
information and the tri-service 
Phase I Emergency Medical Treat- 
ment Unit. 


Emergency Medical Care Program 


IN August 1956 the Secretary of 
Defense directed establishment of 
the Emergency Medical Care Pro- 
gram—a study encompassing every- 
thing from the selection of individ- 
ual items required in the emergency 
treatment of mass casualties to the 
development of knowledge about 
our national resources. For plan- 
ning purposes, the Program is di- 
vided into four phases of casualty 
medical care, each phase based on an 
assumed set of circumstances during 
and following a disaster. In an ac- 
tual disaster, of course, some of these 
phases could run concurrently. 
PHASE 1: Care to be given attack 

casualties by other than medi- 
cal department personnel, in 
most cases without medical su- 
pervision. 

PHASE 11: Care to be given casual- 
ties primarily by non-medical 
personnel under professional 
supervision. 

PHASE 111: Medical support to be 
given by professional medical 
personnel. 

PHASE Iv: Activity of re-supply of all 
medical resources required to 
perform the medical mission. 

At the outset, a task force com- 
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mittee, consisting of representatives 
from the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Health and 
Medical) and professional and sup- 
ply representatives from each mili- 
tary medical service, was created to 
determine the medical items and 
quantities thereof considered essen- 
tial for emergency treatment of 
military casualties resulting from 
enemy attack. The committee first 
evaluated the over-all medical prob- 
lem, determined the kind and dis- 
tribution of casualties likely to oc- 
cur, and judged the kind of emer- 
gency treatment most applicable 
under extremely adverse conditions. 

In developing the list of items to 
be used in the Phase I period, the 
committee proceeded on_ several 
basic assumptions: First, little or 
no help would be received from 
outside the damaged area in the 
immediate post-attack period. Sec- 
ond, most of the immediate treat- 
ment given would have to consist 
of self-aid or buddy-aid. Third, the 
capability of the average layman to 
give survival type care was a major 
limiting factor. It was also as- 
sumed that any supplies provided 
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Grimly realistic are these 
simulated nuclear attack 
casualties awaiting care 
during a recent Civil 
Defense Conference on 
Emergency Medical Care 
Program. 


should be packaged in weights a 
man could carry. 

From these studies, a list of 27 
medical supply items was devel- 
oped, in predetermined quantities 
considered absolutely essential for 
Phase I care. These supplies are 
considered sufficient for emergency 
buddy-aid care of fracture, burn 
and wound casualties likely to oc. 
cur in 100 personnel in the first 72 
hours after attack. 

The list was accepted by the mili- 
tary medical services and approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. Pack- 
aging of the Emergency Medical 
Treatment Unit, Phase I, was de- 
veloped and standardized for the 
three military medical services at 
the Medical Equipment Develop- 
ment Laboratory, Fort ‘Totten, 
New York, and at the U. S. Army’s 
Louisville Medical Depot. 

In its present form, the Phase | 
Unit is functionally packed in a 
large carton, inside of which are 
nine component cartons—a master 
pack of two boxes (one contain- 
ing an artificial blood volume ex- 
pander and the other containing 
essential items) ; one fracture pack; 
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wo burn packs; and four wound 
packs. 

The container was specially de- 
signed to be lightweight, inexpen- 
ive, and easily distinguishable 
fom other materiel by use of color 
or symbol. Weight and bulk were 
iept down to permit transport by 
individuals, and for surveillance the 
ingle load was designed to show at 
iglance any sign of tampering. 


IN order to provide disaster emer- 
sency medical care for military per- 
sonnel in Continental United States 
ind for personnel, dependents, and 
Department of Army civilians in 
oversea areas, it is considered neces- 
ary to have one Emergency Medi- 
cal Treatment Unit, Phase 1 for 
wery 100 authorized individuals. 
This assumes that the loss of per- 
sonnel and materiel would be about 
equal—that is, that any disaster de- 
sroying personnel would destroy a 
proportionate amount of materiel 
atthe same time. 

Training in the use of Phase I 
Unit supplies is today given to all 
U.$. Army military personnel as 
part of individual and unit training. 


ALL of the study and planning 
lading up to adoption of the Emer- 
vency Medical Treatment Unit, 
Phase I, point up the continuing 
Department of Defense effort in 
planning for military medical care 
ina national emergency. 

Only by realistically studying 
inedical problems in disaster situa- 
tions and by making positive efforts 
to resolve these problems can the 
military medical services hope to be 
ible to say with confidence, “We 
we prepared.” 
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Within emergency container, two master packs 
contain needles, sutures, bandages, scissors, 
other items to help in caring for casualties. 







Emergency Medical Treatment Unit, Phase |, 
contains 26 different items—sufficient to care 
for 100 casualties during the first 72 hours. 
























Active Army members can advance 
the One Army concept on 


Major Frederic S. Otis, USAR 


rr. on active duty with 
the Army need to understand 
the full magnitude of the Reserve 
Program, for several reasons. In the 
first place, all career Army officers 
almost certainly will serve at least 
one tour in which their principal 
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duties will be concerned with re- 
serve affairs. Secondly, since two of 
the three components of our Army 
are reserve, the importance of the 
reservist in our defense plans can 
hardly be over-emphasized. 
Experience of the Officer Assign- 
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omponent Duty 


ment Division of The Adjutant 
General’s Office indicates that al- 
most every career officer sometime 
after his second duty tour and prior 
to his last assignment before retire- 
ment will be assigned to duty with 
either the Army National Guard, 
the Army Reserve or with the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. In 
addition, many will serve in staff 
capacities in Department of the 
Army, Continental Army Com- 
mand Headquarters, Army Head- 
quarters, or one of the 13 Corps 
(Reserve) Headquarters and will 
be directly concerned with the re- 
serve components. 

The mission of the reserve com- 
ponents, the quality of their per- 
sonnel, and the policies governing 
their operation and administration 
are consequently matters of contin- 
uing importance to every officer. 
The strength and ability of the 
Army depends, in time of emergen- 
cy, upon the strength and ability 
of our reserve. Thus an assignment 
to duty with, or in support of, a re- 
serve component is at the same time 
an assignment that contributes to 
the strength and readiness of the 
whole Army. 





MAJOR FREDERIC S. OTIS, INF-USAR, is 
Chief of Publications and Editor of The Army 
Reservist, in the Office of the Chief, U. S. 
Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Department 
of the Army. 
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At present there are about 5,000 
requirements for assignments of ac- 
tive Army officers for duty with the 
reserve components. In addition 
there are many staff positions in 
the Department of the Army, Con- 
tinental Army Command, and zone 
of interior armies which deal wholly 
or partly with reserve component 
affairs. 

At all the branch service schools 
active Army personnel administer 
and teach refresher courses for re- 
servists. During 1959 nearly 700,- 
000 reserve component personnel 
will have been on active duty for 
training. Although the reservists 
are striving for and reaching the 
goal of administrative self-sufficien- 
cy, a portion of this year’s admin- 
istrative, supply and training load 
falls upon active Army members. 


MANY assignments with reserve 
components are designated as sta- 
bilized tours of three years for field 
grade officers and two years for com- 
pany grade. Most ROTC assign- 
ments begin during June, July and 
August, while Advisor assignments 
with the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve usually begin during 
the last four months of each year. 

Active Army personnel are on 
duty as Professors of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics, or assistants, at 
all the colleges, universities, and 
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Reserve Component Duty 





secondary schools which have 
ROTC programs. 

In the past there was a tendency 
to regard a reserve component as- 
signment either as a period of “ex- 
ile” or a long “vacation.” Both of 
these attitudes, if they were ever 
justified at all, are completely un- 
realistic today. A reserve compo- 
nent assignment can prove to be 
among the most invigorating, chal- 
lenging, and stimulating tours of 
an officer’s entire career. 

As in any other Army assignment 
he will find that professional com- 
petence is constantly extended by 
demands of the position. His mis- 
sion of improving the capacity and 
effectiveness of the reserve compo- 
nent to which he is assigned is per- 
formed in a predominantly civilian 
environment. For the alert and 
adaptable officer, this is an oppor- 
tunity rather than an obstacle. 

While an officer on reserve com- 
ponent duty is concerned primarily 
with material matters, such as train- 
ing, recruiting, supply, and admin- 
istration, he must also be con- 
cerned with motivating ideas that 
stimulate belief and confidence in 
the reserve component program. 


Reserve Component Structure 


THE reserve components are a 
dynamic part of the One Army 
Team. Within the continental 
United States this team includes 
Regular and active Army soldiers, 
about 350 thousand civilian em- 
ployees, and almost a million and 
a half Ready Reservists not on ac- 
tive duty, of whom approximately 
700,000 are in organized units of 
the Army National Guard and the 
U. S. Army Reserve. In addition, 
several thousand reservists occupy 
civilian posts abroad and _ partici- 
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pate in the Army training program 
with the assistance of active Army 
personnel. 

Like the active forces, the reserve 
components are in the process of a 


The importance which the Army 
attaches to its reserve program is 
demonstrated in many ways. The 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Components, the Chief of the Na. 
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tional Guard Bureau and the Chief 
of Army Reserve and ROTC Af 
fairs all serve at Department of the 
Army level and are solely concerned 
with the program, as is the Deputy 
Commanding General for Reserve 
Forces at Continental Army Com- 
mand Headquarters. 

Zone of interior Army Com- 
manders have under their com- 
mand the several U. S. Army Corps 
(Reserve) whose primary duties 
are the development and control 
of the U. S. Army Reserve and 
ROTC in their respective areas. In 
each zone of interior Army, the 
Deputy Commanding General is as- 
signed responsibility for the Re- 
serve program in his area. 


National Guard. With a continv- 
ous history of service that ante- 
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dates the American Revolution, the 
National Guard is the oldest re- 
srve component. Before 1903, how- 
ever, the Guard — or the “organ- 
ied militia” as it was also general- 
ly known—received very little Fed- 
eral support or assistance. In 1903 
the first steps were taken to detail 
officers from the active Army to 
duty with the Guard as “Inspector- 
Instructors,” and in 1916 the Na- 
tional Guard was designated as a 
component of the Army of the 
United States when in the active 
military service. In 1933 the Na- 
tional Defense Act was amended to 
create the National Guard of the 
United States as a reserve compo- 
nent of the Army. Thus Army Na- 
tional Guardsmen have a dual sta- 
tus with respect to their Federal 
service. 

When called to active duty in the 
service of the United States, mem- 
bers and units are relieved of their 
state status, and become in fact 
members and units of the Army of 
the United States. Such a condition 
existed in World War II and in the 
Korean War. 

After World War II, the Army 
National Guard started the task of 
rebuilding its units and by Decem- 
ber 1949 had 4,751 Federally recog- 
nized units with a total strength of 
$53,455 men. One-third of the Ar- 
my National Guard, including eight 
divisions, was mobilized as a result 
of the Korean War. 

Again, at the end of that emer- 
gency, a rapid rebuilding program 
was necessary. Success of the pro- 
gram is indicated by the fact that 
by March 1957 the strength of the 
Army National Guard reached 
434,372—highest level in its history. 

In an effort to avoid difficulties 
which have occurred in past mobil- 
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“One cannot overemphasize the 
need for a trained Reserve. We 
must at all times recognize that 
the tools of war, however vital a 
role they may play in any conflict, 
are useless without men who are 
trained to use them.” 

Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker 





izations, all Army National Guard 
units are organized under the same 
Tables of Organization and Equip- 
ment, and pursue the same train- 
ing programs as the active Army. 


Army Reserve. A comparative 
newcomer on the national defense 
scene is the Army Reserve, as it is 
known today. In one form or an- 
other it has been operative since 
early in the century, but it was not 
until 1912 that Congress estab- 
lished the Reserve. At that time 
two classes of reservists were estab- 
lished: enlisted men of the active 
Army who were furloughed to the 
Reserve after a certain period of 
active duty, and enlisted men dis- 
charged honorably who volun- 
teered to enlist in the Reserve. 

The National Defense Act of 
1916 established an Officers Re- 
serve Corps (ORC) and an Enlist- 
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ed Reserve Corps (ERC). The an- 
nounced purpose was to provide a 
reserve of officers for military serv- 
ice when needed, and to make avail- 
able on M-Day a larger number ol 
enlisted specialists than was re- 
quired by the peacetime Army. 

Upon United States entry into 
World War I in 1917, all reservists 
were transferred to the active Ar- 
my. The National Defense Act of 
1920 created the Organized Reserve 
Corps, which included the ORC 
and the ERC.. There were no ma- 
jor changes in this structure until 
the reorganization that followed 
World War II. In July 1952 the 
Army Reserve came into existence 
as we know it today. Like the 
Army National Guard, it has the 
same general troop units as the ac- 
tive Army. 

Under the present reorganiza- 
tion plans, some 4,300 USAR units 
with a drill-pay strength of approxi- 
mately 300,000 will constitute the 
Army Reserve structure. Some 700,- 
000 other Ready Reservists will be 
assigned to Control Groups, avail- 
able for rapid mobilization as re- 
placements to reinforce and round- 
out the active Army, Army Nation- 
al Guard, Army Reserve and to or- 
ganize Army of the United States 
units in case of an emergency. 

Approximately 7,310 individual 
members of the Army Ready Re- 
serve are currently assigned as 
mobilization designees. In case of 
mobilization, these highly trained, 
pre-selected individuals will fill spe- 
cified key augmentation positions 
in Headquarters, Department of the 
Army, within continental United 
States, and oversea commands. Mo- 
bilization designees take two weeks 
of active duty for training each 
year in their respective assignments, 
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participate in approved trainin 
assemblies or attend USAR schools, 

In addition to the unit training 
in the Army Reserve, individual 
members may attend USAR schools, 
which are operated in many areas, 
Members of the Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve may 
further their military training by 
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taking various service school corre- 
spondence courses, nearly all of 
which now parallel the resident 
courses at these schools. Quotas al- 
so exist for members of the reserve 
to attend the resident courses at 
service schools if time permits and 
their assignment potential warrants 
such training. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Although not actually a component 
of the Army like the Army Nation- 
al Guard and the Army Reserve, 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
has long performed a vital mission 
for the Army. Now organized in 
234 colleges or universities and 155 
secondary schools, the ROTC fur- 
nishes about one-half of all of the 
junior officers commissioned in the 
Regular Army, besides providing 
an increasing share of the officer 
strength of the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. 

For the past several years ap- 
proximately 13,000 officers annual- 
ly have received their gold bars on 
completion of ROTC. training. 
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Those graduates not required by 
the active Army serve on active 
duty for training for six months. 
Many cadets designated as Distin- 
guished Military Graduates have 
accepted commissions in the Regu- 
lar Army. 


Importance of Reserve Components 


THE role of the reserve in the 
Nation’s defense was clearly de- 
fined by President Eisenhower when 
he said: “We must remember that 
the active military forces are only 
the cutting edge of our Nation’s 
full strength. A vigorous economy, 
a strong mobilization base and 
trained citizens are the invincible 
edements in our military striking 
power.” 

In his special message to Con- 
gress in January 1955, the President 
also emphasized the importance of a 
trained and ready reserve force able 
to mobilize rapidly and reinforce 
the Active Army. The Secretary of 


Defense and the Chief of Staff of 
the Army have many times stressed 
the fact that the safety of the Na- 
tion and the reinforcement of our 
allies depend upon a well-trained 
and equipped Ready Reserve. 

The active Army officer, then, 
who is assigned to duty with a re- 
serve component is making a vital 
contribution to the building of our 
strength when he devotes his full 
time, his best efforts and all of his 
energy to training, equipping, re- 
cruiting and motivating a strong 
reserve. 


Principal Activities 


THE officer beginning his first 
assignment with a reserve compo- 
nent may feel that he is far from 
“home” in that most of his con- 
tacts and work are with civilians. 
Actually he will soon discover that 
in many respects reserve component 
and active Army duty are more 
alike than they are different. 





RESERVE strength has been the key to this Nation’s victories from 


the era of the American Revolution to the Korean War. With the estab- 
lishment of colonial governments, the separate Militia units were organ- 
ized in each colony and several of today’s Army National Guard units 
trace their lineage directly to those first colonial outfits. Although the 
Colonial Militia proved its mettle on many occasions, it also demonstrated 
that there was no substitute, then as now, for military knowledge and 
experience. General Washington was forced to plead for "trained bands” 
of Militia. 

In every war since then Americans have had to relearn that without 
prior preparation and organized training the price of victory is unneces- 
sarily high. From Bunker Hill to Pork Chop Hill the casualties suffered 
by American forces number 963,096 dead and 1,276,520 wounded. The 
names of the many battles between these two historic hills are the names 
of victories, but the names of the dead are the names of fathers, sons, 
husbands and brothers. There is no question of the necessity for fighting 
these battles; there is a very real question whether the cost in lives 
needed to be so high. 

In none of the Nation’s eight wars of the past have we begun with 
enough fighting men adequately prepared. Active Army personnel as- 
signed to duty with the reserve components are responsible for seeing 
that, in any future conflict, these men are prepared. No more challeng- 
ing and critical responsibility faces an Army officer throughout his career. 
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Training. Proper training of the 
reserve components is the heart of 
the active duty officer’s mission. If 
he needs any special motive for giv- 
ing his best, he can remind himself 
that the men he trains in the Army 
National Guard armories and Re- 
serve centers might be the same 
men he may some day lead in battle. 


Facilities for the reserve compo- 
nents, like those for the active Ar- 
my, vary in type, design, age, effi- 
ciency and use. Some date back 
more than one hundred years, but 
at least two thousand new ones of 
the most modern design are in the 
construction or planning stages. 

The Army National Guard has 
many old armories, along with 
many fine new buildings. The Ar- 
my Reserve is housed in everything 
from leased centers to buildings on 
permanent Army posts, as well as 
in modern new centers that are re- 
sulting from its intensive building 
program. ROTC units are housed 
in schools where they are located. 
In a few cases, facilities are used 
jointly by several of the services. 

An effort is being made, especial- 
ly in the Army Reserve, to locate 
new training centers close to resi- 
dential areas of the participating 
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From ROTC comes about 
half of Regular Army's 
junior officers, plus many 
others to strengthen re. 
serve forces. 


personnel. School-type buildings of 
attractive design are being con- 
structed. Units are encouraged to 
make buildings available for com- 
munity activities which do not con. 
flict with their training mission, 
This helps to establish the units as 
familiar and highly desirable insti- 
tutions in their communities. 

A new Armory or Reserve Center 
is a great public relations asset. 
Properly equipped, it gives citizens 
of the community an impressive 
picture of purposeful military ac- 
tivity. The building is a natural 
location for displays of pictures, 
flags, and relics which demonstrate 
to unit members and visitors the 
past and present importance of the 
reserve components. 


Administration. The proper use, 
maintenance and storage of unit 
equipment often presents special 
problems for Reserve personnel, 
whose active duty for training time 
is limited to a minimum of two 
hours a week. 

Recognizing that administrative 
details in reserve units should be 
kept to a minimum, the Army has 
budgeted for and is vrovidint mnit 
civilian storekeepers to perform 
functions which cannot be com- 
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pleted by assigned USAR unit per- 
gnnel within the scheduled train- 
ing period. These civilian techni- 
cians are responsible for inspection 
and maintenance of equipment as- 
signed to the unit. They perform 
administrative and supply duties 
under general supervision of the 
USAR unit commander. They are 
selected from the ranks of the units 
involved, so that in case of mobili- 
ation their experience would not 
be lost to the unit. 


Public Relations, as in the active 
Army, is essential to success in the 
mission of building an effective re- 
serve. There is no such thing as 
“no public relations.” They are 
either good or bad. They will be 
good only if the active Army per- 
sonnel understand the community, 
the mission, and the reserve person- 
nel with whom they are working. 

Public relations is not mere pub- 
licity-seeking. It consists rather of 
publicity-earning — the beneficial 
publicity that results from worth- 
while accomplishments. 

Newspapers, radio, television, 
house-organs, and school papers can 
help the reserve program. To do 
so, they must be provided with 
timely, accurate information, and 
be convinced that this information 


ROTC cadets completing 
fight training go on to 
become light plane pi- 
lots in the important 
Army Aviation program. 


is of interest and importance to 
the people they serve. 

Reserve component duty gener- 
ally involves frequent appearances 
before service clubs, community 
meetings, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and comparable community 
groups. A clear and energetically 
presented explanation of the needs 
and aims of the reserve component 
program is essential in a successful 
public relations program. 

The Army provides many tools 
to assist in this program. The Ar- 
my National Guard, Army Reserve 
and ROTC have excellent bro- 
chures, pamphlets, circulars, news- 
paper advertisements, placards, 
showcards, posters, and other ma- 
terials relating to their respective 
programs. Early familiarity with 
these tools and their proper use 
will pay dividends to the officer 
newly assigned to reserve compo- 
nent duty. 


Recruiting. No unit is truly 
“ready” until it is at full author- 
ized strength. In the Army Nation- 
al Guard and the Army Reserve, 
recruiting is a continuing and vital 
requirement. 

Successful recruiting is a matter 
of knocking on doors, of follow- 
ups, of searching for prospects, and 
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of continually telling the reserve 
story. It is often a matter of con- 
vincing parents, as well as prospec- 
tive members, of the advantages 
of service. 

The Army officer fully realizes 
the need for military strength, and 
one of his duties is to transmit that 
belief, through explanation and in- 
spiration, to the young Americans 
affected by the reserve program. 

While recruiting is the responsi- 
bility of the unit commander, the 
unit advisor is often directly in- 
volved and must be thoroughly 
familiar with the program. 


Mobilization Training. Mem- 
bers of the reserve components can 
train and prepare themselves for 
possible mobilization in at least a 
dozen different ways, or combina- 
tions of ways. Vastly increased 
strengths must be trained and ad- 
ministered. New training facilities 
must be equipped and _ properly 
provisioned. 

Special tours of training for Nu- 
clear Warfare, Guided Missile, 
Marksmanship, and Command Post 
Exercises are being provided. These 
training jobs are performed ex- 
clusively by active Army person- 
nel. But this is only part of the 
job that lies ahead. 

During Fiscal Year 1960, thou- 
sands of young men between the 
ages of 17 and 26 years will report 
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to the active Army for six months 
active duty for training. An esti. 
mated 5,000 commissioned ROTC 
graduates will enter upon six 
months of active duty for training, 
All this is an addition to the thou. 
sands of ROTC students who must 
be trained at their educational in. 
stitutions, the Army National 
Guardsmen who will train at ar. 
mories and on annual active duty, 
and the added thousands of Army 
Reservists who will train in Re. 
serve Centers and at summer camps. 


Reserve Categories 


THE reserve components include 
three categories—the Ready Re. 
serve, the Standby Reserve, and the 
Retired Reserve. 





units, the staff and faculty and stu- 
dents of USAR schools, Table of 
Distribution units, mobilization de- 


signees, and individual replace- 
ments in Control Groups. 

The Standby Reserve consists of 
personnel who have been trans- 
ferred from the Ready Reserve for 
various reasons. The Standby Re- 
serve can be recalled to active duty 
only upon declaration of a national 
emergency by Congress and after 
all of the Ready Reserve have been 
utilized. 

The military activities of reserv- 
ists are credited in the form of 
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During their annual train- 
ing period, members of 
3 Philadelphia reserve 
init operate Camp Breck- 
enridge post hospital. 


“points.” Accrual of the required - are almost without exception those 


number of points determines the 
individual’s retention in an active 
status and the degree of his eligibil- 
ity for retirement pay upon reach- 
ing age 60, as provided by law. 

Army Reserve officers not on ac- 
tive duty are rated on an “Evalua- 
tion Report” rather than an “Effi- 
tency Report.” As in the case of 
ative duty personnel, the individ- 
ual is rated by the officer next high- 
ain the chain of command. 

All Ready Reservists in pay status 
ae authorized a specified number 
of “pay status” meetings, each of 
which entitles them to one day’s 
pay for their grade. Personnel in 
most units may draw 48 pays per 
year, plus the pay for 15 days ac- 
tive duty for training. A major who 
attends 48 drills and attends 15 days 
of summer camp, for example, will 
earn more than $1200 annually by 
his reserve training. 


Personnel Standards 


THE Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve include an ever in- 
creasing number of young men who 
have had six months active duty 
lor training, men with two or more 
years of active duty, and a number 
of World War II and Korean veter- 
as. Emphasis is on unit training. 

Personnel policies and standards 
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of the active Army. Individuals are 
readily interchangeable between 
units when this becomes necessary 
because of a change in residence. 

Physical, educational and other 
qualifications for officers and en- 
listed men parallel the active Ar- 
my. Requirements for promotion, 
while covered in separate regula- 
tions, are generally similar. Equip- 
ment, supplies, and arms are as 
closely identical as possible with 
those of the active Army. 


Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


IN THE performance of their 
daily tasks, enlisted personnel of 
the active Army, as well as officers, 
need a clear understanding of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. One 
of the most important and _far- 
reaching laws in the Nation’s his- 
tory, this legislation is not general- 
ly understood, although it influ- 
ences the lives of practically every 
American. It is the authority for 
our six-month training program, 
and for the transfer of active duty 
personnel to reserve status upon 
completion of their active duty 
tours. 

The Korean War furnished a 
vivid example of what can result 
when reserve needs are inadequate- 
ly met. Several hundred thousand 
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World War II veterans had to be 
called upon a second time, because 
the emergency permitted no time 
for training the more than a mil- 
lion and a half non-veterans who 
were also available for service. In 
other words, the largest and po- 
tentially most effective age-group in 
the Nation could not be drawn 
upon to meet the emergency. The 
smaller, older but trained group 
had to do the job. 

Legislative action was clearly the 
solution to the inequities and mili- 
tary unsoundness of the old system. 
Civilian and military sources com- 
bined to study all aspects of the 
problem as far back as 1953. In 
1955 Congress enacted the Reserve 
Forces Act. It has three principal 
objectives: 

@ To establish and maintain ade- 
quate effective Reserve Forces; 

@ To provide maximum equity of 
obligation for all qualified 
young men; 

@ To insure minimum impact on 
essential civilian activities. 


ONE of the most important fea- 
tures of the Act is that—with cer- 
tain exceptions — every American 
who acquires a reserve military ob- 
ligation is required by law to par- 
ticipate in training with an active 
Reserve unit.* 

Considerable leeway is given the 
young man in planning and arrang- 
ing his personal career by the sev- 


*Exceptions are “Critical Skill” enlistees 
under Section 262 (b) of the Reserve Forces 
Act. Also, under current policy, Regular 
Army enlistees who serve on active duty 
for a period of four or five years are not 
required to participate in training with an 
active Reserve unit. Other exceptions may 
be made for compassionate reasons or be- 
cause of the individual’s geographical 
location. 
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eral enlistment programs open to 
him. Active duty personnel with 
remaining reserve obligations are 
thoroughly oriented about that ob. 
ligation on completion of their ac. 
tive duty tours. 

This obligation is divided into 
three distinct phases: Active Duty, 
Ready Reserve, and Standby Re. 
serve. Normally, with the excep. 
tion of six-month trainees, they 
serve two years on active duty, and 
are then transferred to Ready Re 
serve units near their homes. After 
two years of satisfactory Ready Re- 
serve unit service, they may be 
transferred to the Standby Reserve,” 





Opportunity for Service 


THE task of the officer on re. > 
serve component duty is a vital job 
of citizenship, of responsible mem- 
bership in American society. Like 
his assignments in the active Ar 
my, it is not a easy one. Things 
will go wrong; problems will plague 
him; his duty will often conflict 
with family plans. The rewards are 
also the same, whether in the ac 
tive Army or with the reserves— 
deep personal satisfaction in an 
important job well done. 

Among the specific benefits of a 
reserve component tour are the op- 
portunities for new and _ broaden- 
ing experiences and _ friendships, 
along with a better grasp of the 
complexities of his own profession. T 
As is the case with all duties, a fine 
performance on a reserve compo- | “an 
nent assignment is a good indica | Mos 
tion of fitness for positions of great- | His 
er authority and responsibility. The | thos 
officer who can give such a per } o | 
formance will probably discover | Mat 
that in the process of becoming a {2 | 
better soldier he has also become | ‘lea 
a better citizen. bet 
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Information Officer Career— 


Opportunity and Challenge— 


HE Information Officer of a 

division-level or high command 
can find his opposite number on 
most corporate organization charts. 
His duties are strikingly similar to 
those of a vice president in charge 
of public relations. As the com- 
mander’s advisor and staff assistant 
in an important field, he has a 
dearly defined mission: Promoting 
better understanding and support 
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Major General William W. Quinn 


of Army and command objectives 
on the part of the public—both 
“internal” and “external.” 

In times of emergency or war, 
the Information Officer’s responsi- 
bilities are especially critical. His 
daily activities have a direct and 
continuing impact upon the morale 
and determination of troops, and 
upon the confidence and esprit of 
the public at home. His functions 
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Can You Fill This Chair? 
are an integral part of modern mili- whose knowledge of the Army far] 
tary operation. He is an indis- transcends the functions and tech | ypj 
pensable member of the modern. niques of their particular arm or} «oy 
fighting team. His is a comparative- service; who can express that knowl hs 
ly new position on the military edge in layman’s language; who pro 
staff, but all questions as to the comprehend the Army’s place in] 5, 
importance of his role have long the national scene; who can repre} ty 
ago been answered in the emphatic sent the Army and their command. } off, 
affirmatives of war and peace. er in day-to-day relations with the imy 
For many more years than is various information media and] ten 
often supposed, the Army has recog- segments of the public. ern 
nized the necessity for placing top- P 
quality people in charge of its in- OFFICERS with these abilities | gra 
formation activities. It is worth don’t just happen; they must be Pu 
recalling, for example, that General developed by specific training and } the 
Douglas A. MacArthur headed the practical experience. Above all, the 
old War Department Bureau of more promising ones must be as. 
Public Relations shortly before he sured that this training and experi- | tio 
became Chief of Staff; that General ence constitutes a genuine career pa: 
J. Lawton Collins went from Chief opportunity equal or superior to | , pe 
of Information to Chief of Staff; most other career patterns in terms | jy 
that more recently two Chiefs of of professional advancement. ie 
Information went on to command The Information Officer pro- | tip 
| armies. gram is aimed precisely at these | in 
But it is not only the top infor- needs. It enables an active Army } ;e] 
mation spot that requires men of officer to specialize in information ] ,¢ 
| the highest caliber. At every com- assignments, on a recurring or con | gk; 
mand level, and regardless of the tinuing basis. It assures him that } pe 
allotted grades, the information ac- such specialization will be to his | fie 
tivity is a challenge for the very professional advantage. It offers ly 
best officers available. Probably in these educational opportunities: tic 
no other activity is there greater @ Attendance at the Army Infor- | ¢ 
need for truly well-rounded officers, mation School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
tir 
m 
en 
MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM W. QUINN, Army Chief re 
of Information, is a 1933 graduate of U. S. Military 
Academy with extensive background in military intelli- 
gence. Besides serving as Seventh Army G-2 during the 
1944 Anvil landings in Southern France, he was instrumen- 
tal in alerting that army to the German Northwind attack 
during the Battle of the Bulge in World War II. He was 
G-2 for the Inchon landing in Korea, later commanding 
the 17th Infantry Regiment ("The Buffaloes") where he " 
gained the sobriquet "Buffalo Bill." Prior to his present 
assignment, he was Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, Department of the Army. 
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@ Full-time study at a leading 
university for a graduate degree in 
journalism, public relations, inter- 
national relations, motion picture 
production, radio-TV production, 
or speech. (Two of these graduate 
study opportunities are open to 
officers in the grade of Colonel—an 
important exception to the “Lieu- 
tenant Colonel or below” rule gov- 
erning the civil schooling program.) 

@ Achance to attend the 8-week, 
graduate level, Army Advanced 
Public Relations summer course at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


INCIDENTALLY, the informa- 
tion officer of broad experience is 
particularly fortunate in that his 
specialty has a direct counterpart 
in civilian life. Not only does his 
daily activity bring him into con- 
tinuing contact with influential 
members of the professions closely 
related to his specialty, but upon 
retirement he finds that his Army 
skills are readily usable in the busi- 
ness world. In the information 
field especially Army duties regular- 
ly provide experience and associa- 
tions of enduring value in a post- 
retirement career. 

During the next two years, re- 
tirement will deprive the Army of 
more than 100 of its most experi- 
enced senior information officers, 
representing about one-sixth of its 
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full-time military and civilian in- 
formation positions. This unusual- 
ly high attrition is a serious loss to 
the Army—and a great opportuni- 
ty for officers of all grades. 

Every active Army officer who be- 
lieves he is qualified to fill one of 
these vacant chairs, or any other in- 
formation assignment, owes it to 
the Army and himself to read two 
recent Army Regulations (AR 621- 
14 and AR 614-140). The first 
outlines school training require- 
ments for information positions. 
The second is a revised directive 
covering one-time, repetitive, and 
continuing assignments in the in- 
formation field. 

This new and broadened effort 
to get top-quality officers into the 
Army Information field indicates 
the high priority this function is 
now accorded. More than ever it is 
realized now that the understand- 
ing and support of the American 
people is the very first ingredient 
of Army effectiveness. The role 
of information officers in achiev- 
ing such understanding and sup- 
port is a most critical one. That is 
why the Army must continue to 
have adequate numbers of officers 
with broad command and staff ex- 
perience who are interested in de- 
voting part or all of their remain- 
ing active duty years to this vital 
Army function. 
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As research and development agency for all U. S. Armed 
Forces in the Chemical and Biological Warfare field, 
Army Chemical Corps creates 





Major General Marshall Stubbs 
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ae purpose of this article is 


to discuss the nature of Chemi- 


acal and Biological Warfare, to tell 
@ what the Army Chemical Corps has 
done and is doing to meet the pos- 


sibility that it might be used 
against us in any future war, and 
fnally to list some of our major 
objectives still to be achieved. 

There is ample evidence of the 
interest in other parts of the world 
in the capabilities and potentiali- 
ties of CBW. We know that in- 
tensive research and development 
is being conducted, and plants for 
production of chemical agents in 
quantity are in existence. 

While we hear protestations of 
abhorrence of CBW warfare and 
much talk of international agree- 
ments to outlaw CBW _ weapons, 
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the fact is that there have been 
many open statements by potential 
aggressors that a future war would 
include the use of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. 

It seems likely to me that if this 
country is ever involved in a war 
we must certainly prepare for the 
very real possibility that the CBW 
weapons systems will be used 
against us and that an aggressor 
would take the initiative if it were 
to his advantage to do so. 

Our national aim is peace—just 
and lasting peace with honor. We 
seek such a peace assiduously. We 
hope to banish war forever from 
the face of the earth. But until we 
have trustworthy guarantees of 
peace, we have no choice but to be 
prepared. 
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Invisible Weapons 





We can meet a CBW threat only 
by building our own CBW capabili- 
ty strong enough to deter aggres- 
sion, if possible—or to defeat it if 
it comes. As a necessary part of 
this capability, we must build our 
defense strong to neutralize any 
attack. We must make it unmis- 
takably clear—to our friends and 
allies as well as to our potential 
enemies—that all our efforts in 
CBW preparedness are directed 
only at defending America and the 
rest of the Free World. 

The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has responsibility for 
civilian chemical and_ biological 
preparedness. The U. S. Army 
Chemical Corps is, in effect, the 
military CBW preparedness agency 
of the entire Department of De- 
fense—Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps. 

In our Chemical Corps task of 
helping our defense forces prepare 
to deter or defeat CBW aggression, 
we are making good progress in de- 
fense measures, and in both CBW 
agents and the means to deliver 
them on target—but we have to do 
better, much better. 


WE HAVE in being or under de- 
velopment a variety of agents which 
can produce a broad spectrum of 





“Chemical and biological weap- 
ons are not in competition with nu- 
clear bombs. One achieves one 
type of effect and the other 
achieves another type. But the two 
can be complementary. Used in 
conjunction with nuclear attack, 
the CW and BW weapons could 
multiply the effect. For example, 
biological agents could be used in 
advance of an attack to soften up 
defenses. Delivered along with nu- 
clear bombs the biological agents 
could greatly extend the total dam- 
age.” 

Major General Marshall Stubbs 
before the Washington Chapter, 
American Ordnance Association, 
Washington, D. C., 21 May 1959. 





desired effects ranging from highly 
lethal to mildly incapacitating. 

A number of interesting com- 
pounds exist in the laboratory. One 
incapacitating agent may produce a 
deep “sleep” for hours. Another 
psychochemical agent, LSD 25, a 
derivative of lysergic acid, can pro- 
duce the effects observed in the 
now-celebrated film of our cat-and- 
mouse experiment. After receiving 
a small dosage, the cat retreated in 
apparent terror of the mouse. Ex- 
periments on man have demon- 
strated that LSD 25 can produce | 








MAJOR GENERAL MARSHALL STUBBS 
Chief Chemical Officer 
Department of the Army 
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confusion and inability to carry out 
orders. Consider the possibilities of 
this type of material used against 
command posts or tactical opera- 
tions centers. Consider also that 
specific CBW agents may be selected 
to cause either persistent or non- 
persistent effects. 


Tactical Use 


MEANS of delivering chemical 
and biological agents on target can 
be either covert or overt. They 
range from hand grenades through 
mobile aerosol generators, to dis- 
semination by submarines, ships, 
aircraft and rockets. Areas of cov- 
erage are also flexible, ranging from 
a few square feet to thousands of 
square miles. 

In addition to flexibility in fire- 
power, delivery means and effec- 
tive time, CBW weapons offer 
equally important advantages in 
attaining surprise, shock, maneuver, 
massing of effort, exploitation of 
breakthroughs, economy of means 
and other principles of war. 

Chemical and biological agents 
can be used to seek out the enemy 
whether widely dispersed or con- 
centrated. They can be used in 
some situations to cause an enemy 
to mass or disperse, or to channel 
his movements. 

Like the air itself, CBW agents 
can blanket the combat area even 
under the high dispersal conditions 





New psychochemical agents are capable of 
producing unusual effects as observed in 
laboratory tests on a normal cat. 


Ordinarily aggressive in pursuing a mouse, 
same cat ~shows apparent terror following 


small dose of LSD 25. 


of future war. They can penetrate 
concealment or cover, including 
“hardened” underground fortifica- 
tions or installations. They can 
thus reach troops who are dug in or 
otherwise protected from high ex- 
plosives or from the shock, thermal 
and radiation effects of nuclear 
weapons. 





“If there should be another war we may be confronted with attack by 
chemical and biological methods as well as those of the nuclear variety. 
The same vehicles that can deliver nuclear weapons—submarines, planes 
and missiles—can also deliver chemical and biological weapons. 
enemy that could deliver a nuclear bomb on a city could also cover the 
same city with a cloud of chemical and/or biological agents.” 

Major General Marshall Stubbs before Washington Chapter, 
American Ordnance Association, Washington, D. C., 21 May 1959. 
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Invisible Weapons 





Strategic Implications 


CBW MUNITIONS are not 

blind weapons of mass destruction. 
They can be used directly against 
troops without destroying military 
or industrial facilities. 

They are effective in ground, sea 
or air operations, in joint opera- 
tions, or in combined operations 
on any scale. They can be used 
alone, or in conjunction with con- 
ventional high explosive weapons, 
or with nuclear weapons, or in 
combinations of these weapons 
systems. 

In addition to the advantages 
they offer in tactics and strategy, 
CBW munitions require only a 
small fraction of the gross national 
product and the wartime logistical 

effort. 
All these possibilities deserve the 
| most thorough consideration and 
exploitation by Armed Forces plan- 
ners at every level, so that if a CBW 
attack is hurled against this Nation 
we may be fully and instantly ready 
to meet it. 
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For nerve gas casualty care— 




















“It is entirely possible that 
chemical warfare may never again 
be employed, just as nuclear war- 
fare may never again be employed. 
However, this is only a supposition 
and we cannot risk our future on 
a supposition, 

“We know that other countries 
are fully aware of the vast potenti- 
alities of chemical and biological 
warfare. We can be sure that their 
laboratories are exploring every pos- 
sibility which will lead to more 
powerful and toxic agents, and 
antidotes for existing ones. We, 
too, must engage in such a search 
with all resources available to us.” 

Major General Marshall Stubbs 
before chemical corporation representatives, 
Washington, D. C., 3 November 1958. 





Defense Measures 


UNITED STATES plans must 
take into account the virtual cer- 
tainty that CBW employment has 
a part in the war planning of other 
nations. We must also assume that 
there are world powers who can 


MULTIPLE RESUSCITATOR DEVELOPED BY CHEMICAL CORPS | 


A BATTLEFIELD resuscitator 
which may allow one Army aidman to 
supervise mechanical artificial respira- 
tion for as many as a dozen nerve gas 
casualties has been designed in a joint 
project of the Army Medical Service 
and the Army Chemical Corps. 

Designed specifically for treatment 
of nerve gas casualties, the new “Edge- 
wood Resuscitator” may also prove val- 
uable in peacetime for short-term treat- 
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match or exceed any technical ad- 
vance or breakthrough we achieve. 
Therefore, as soon as we develop 
new or better CBW weapons sys- 
tems, we must immediately develop 
defenses against them because other 
countries have probably achieved 
similar advances. 

Our principal aim in CBW de- 
fense is to give the individual fight- 
ing man maximum protection with 
minimum interference in carrying 
out his mission. 

An example of outstanding ac- 
complishment in this area is the 
new Chemical Corps-developed can- 
isterless mask which recently has 
been standardized. It protects 
against inhalation of all known 
agents. It offers marked improve- 
ment in wearability, ease of breath- 
ing and voice transmission. 

However, some CBW agents do 
not have to be inhaled to be effec- 
tive. Some are effective upon con- 
tact with the skin, and can pene- 
trate ordinary clothing. 

In conjunction with the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, we are work- 


ment of persons whose breathing is 
impaired from other causes. 

Using the device, a number of indi- 
vidual resuscitators can be operated 
simultaneously from the same source 
of compressed air. It rhythmically de- 
livers a set volume of air into the lungs 
of the victim, despite the resistance of- 
fered by the lungs. This feature par- 
ticularly adapts it to treatment of 
nerve gas casualties. 

Bronchial tubes of nerve gas casual- 
ties are usually tightly constricted, and 
considerable pressure is required to 
force iri the life-giving air. As treat- 
ment gradually lessens the resistance, 
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Latest accomplishment in providing protec- 
tion to individual soldier is Chemical Corps- 
developed canisterless mask, now standard. 


ing to develop CBW-proof clothing 
which will automatically indicate 
the presence of CBW agents and 
automatically decontaminate itself. 


the Edgewood Resuscitator automati- 
cally adjusts the force behind the air. 
Conventional resuscitators, on the oth- 
er hand, do not generate sufficient ini- 
tial pressure. 

Designers of the apparatus are Capt. 
Robert F. Hustead, Army Medical 
Service, and Dr. John Clements, of the 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland. 

According to the designers, the Edge- 
wood Resuscitator could be used by 
trained civilian rescue squads in reviv- 
ing victims of drowning, electric shock, 
smoke poisoning. 

The resuscitator is currently under- 
going further refinement. 
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New canisterless masks are used to protect members of U. S. Army Infantry Center om 

| ‘ Chemical Section as they hook up a chemical land mine field during recent tests. ; 

S 

cher 

Also being explored is the possibili- plying and maintainit.g protective \, 

ty of providing disposable paper clothing in the field. we 

garments which could greatly re- In cooperation with the Army | 

| duce the logistical problem of sup- Surgeon General and other govern. } P'°! 

tactl 

f R 

| , 

} “‘In our biological research there have been a number of developments i 
which, while conducted for military purposes, have widespread applica- 


tions for the general benefit of mankind. One of these was the develop- 
ment of an improved method of sterilization of rooms, or even entire 
buildings, with betapropiolactone which can be used where other types of 
gaseous sterilants would have undesirable side-effects. 
“Experimental studies at Fort Detrick have indicated the possibility of 
the sterilization of sewage or waste by irradiation. It was concluded that 
a nuclear reactor might be used to sterilize sewage for as little as one- 
quarter of a cent per gallon, while at the same time it could be used as t 
a source of heat or electrical energy. . . . 
“Experiments have also been conducted to determine the value of ozone 
as a sterilizing agent for sewage and waste with promising results. 
“It has also been determined at Fort Detrick that preparation of a _ 
combined toxoid to immunize against the five known types of botulinum 
toxin is now possible. Laboratory animals have been successfully immu- 
nized with the preparation and indications are that this toxoid will be 
successful in humans. This is the first time that a purified toxoid capable 
of simultaneously immunizing against all five known types of botulinum 
poisoning has been developed.” J 
Major General Marshall Stubbs before the New York Chapter, "e 
Armed Forces Chemical Association, New York City, 2 December 1958. | 
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“The public must understand that a potential enemy would consider 
chemical and biological agents ideal for offensive use. They are ideal 
in that, first, they are search weapons. They will seek out and reduce 
troops over a widely dispersed area, going deep into emplacements that 
standard munitions would not reach. Second, they are capable of achiev- 
ing their mission without the destruction of property. An invader would 
want left intact the industries, buildings and equipment for his own 
occupational use. And last, chemical and biological weapons could be 
used to soften up an enemy prior to an all-out nuclear attack. Our nation 
must be awakened to this threat. People must be taught how to identify 
a CBR attack quickly and how to protect themselves.” 


Major General Marshall Stubbs before Wilmington Chapter, 
Armed Forces Chemical Association, Wilmington, Delaware, 14 April 1959. 








ment organizations, the Chemical 
Corps is developing improved meth- 
ods of preventing and treating 
chemical and biological casualties. 

We also are conducting an active 
program in radiological defense to 
obtain data needed for operational 
protection and for new doctrine, 
tactics and equipment. 

Recently the Corps established a 


34-day CBW Weapons Course at 
Dugway Proving Ground near Salt 
Lake City, comparable in its field 
to the Sandia course in atomics. 
Its purpose is to provide essential 
CBW information to senior mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in vari- 
ous national security agencies. 
During Fiscal Year 1960, 22 courses 
will be held at Dugway. Qualified 


Fiery devastation that can be projected in a matter of seconds is demonstrated dur- 
ing field tests by soldier using a flame thrower filled with deadly charge of napalm. 























Dense stifling smoke such as this demon- 
strated at the U. S. Army Infantry School 
is designed to provide troop concealment. 


persons are invited to apply. 

The recent 14th Tripartite 
(United States-United Kingdom- 
Canada) Conference on Toxicolo- 
gical Warfare, held at Army Chemi- 
cal Center in September, again con- 
cerned itself with strengthening our 
mutual CBW preparedness. 





IN spite of these and many other 
advances, much remains to be done, 
Where CBW preparedness is con- 
cerned, we cannot afford to do too 
little too late. 

One important aspect of pre. 
paredness is that commanders be 
prepared and able to minimize the 
casualties and effects that would 
occur among our own forces should 
these materials be used against us, 

Another important objective is 
to gain public support and under- 
standing of the reasons why—if 
CBW attack is hurled against us in 
spite of our best efforts at deterrence 
—we must have in being a sufficient 
chemical and biological capability 
to defeat the aggressor. 

















SAFEGUARD AGAINST MISSILE FUEL FUMES 


A new type Breathing Apparatus (M-15) for soldiers who must work in the 
hazardous fumes of missile fuels and oxidizers is now being distributed by the 
Army Chemical Corps. Resembling the air supply device used by skin divers, 
the unit supplies air to missilemen from two small compressed air cylinders worn 
on their backs. These cylinders furnish enough air for about half an hour, after 
which they can be easily recharged from air compressors used at missile sites. 

Now being manufactured under a Chemical Corps contract by Fluid Power, 
Inc. of Macedonia, Ohio, the device will be used at Nike sites nation-wide, as 
well as by research and test crews. 
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RECOILLESS 90MM MEDIUM ASSAULT WEAPON 
packs close-range punch of medium tank gun 


CAPABLE of destroying “the heavi- 
est tanks known,” development of a 
shoulder-fired 90mm recoilless rifle was 
announced recently by Lieutenant 
General Arthur G. Trudeau, Army 
Chief of Research and Development. 
Known as the Medium Assault Weap- 
on, it weighs 35 pounds, is four feet in 
length, and is designed to be carried 
and employed by teams of two Infan- 
trymen, although in emergencies it is 
possible for one man to carry, load and 
fire it. wey 

Like the 3.5 ittch bazooka of Korean 
War fame, the new rifle can fire a 
shaped charge shell that will penetrate 
the heaviest known armor. It has an 
effective range of 500 yards, more than 
twice that of a bazooka. The ammuni- 
tion round weighs nine pounds, yet 
less muzzle velocity than a revolver is 
produced. Elimination of recoil is 
achieved by exhausting gasses from a 
nozzle at the rear of the weapon. 
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against enemy armor and fortifications 


Design, engineering and overall di- 
rection of system development of the 
new rifle was carried out at Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Component development and other 
work on the rifle was carried out by 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland; Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, New Jersey; Canadian 
Armament Research and Development 
Establishment, Quebec, Canada; the 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory, 
Bethesda, Maryland; Firestone ‘Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 











Trainers of tomorrow's leaders 
are developed at the Third U.S. Army 


FOREWORD 


THE Army’s training requirements call for many specialists. 
But, of all required skills, none is as important as the specialty 
of leadership. 

Every man in the Army possesses certain traits of leadership. 
Bringing out these traits is the job of a training agency known 
as the Noncommissioned. Officers Academy. It is here that 
professional competence and professional confidence are devel- 
oped. It is here that the leaders of tomorrow are born from 
the soldiers of today. 





GENERAL BRUCE C. CLARKE 
Commanding General, 
U. S. Continental Army Command 
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Major General Christian H. Clarke, Jr. 


N O GREATER peacetime re- C. Clarke, Commanding General of 
sponsibility can devolve upon the U. S. Continental Army Com- 
a military man than that of train- mand, we set about to heighten the 
ing the young men of America in performance of the noncommis- 
the military arts— transforming sioned officer whose daily duties 
them from civilians into members bring him in contact with trainees. 
of the mighty deterrent force upon ‘Thus was the Third Army Non- 
which we depend for the preserva- commissioned Officer Academy born 


tion of world peace. at Fort Jackson. 
Officers and men of the Infantry Lei: § 
Training Center at Fort Jackson, Perfection is the Theme 
South Carolina, have this responsi- THE mission of this academy is 


bility and are fulfilling it at a rate to train the Army Trainer— to 
of more than 60,000 new soldiers bring out in men who will conduct 
annually. basic training of troops, those qual- 

More than any other factor in- ities necessary to inspire the best 
volved, the caliber of performance efforts from the high caliber of in- 
by noncommissioned officers of the dividuals entering the service today. 
cadre determines the degree of our We take good noncommissioned 
success. ‘They are our primary officers and make even better ones 
taining agency. Accordingly, un- out of them, particularly as train- 
derinstructions from General Bruce ers at a Training Center, for it 
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NCO Academy 


takes a top quality noncommis- 
sioned officer to fill such a role com- 
pletely. Our goal is to take these 
top quality men and graduate them 
as military instructors whose pro- 
fessional competence is_ perfect, 
whose technical knowledge and 
skill is unmatched in the basic arts 
of soldiering, whose ability to teach 
surpasses the trainees’ ability to 
learn, and whose personal appear- 
ance and self-discipline are unim- 
peachable. 

The first critical step toward at- 
tainment of this goal was selection 
of the academy’s staff. Screening of 
records and interviews were con- 
ducted with the utmost care. All 
instructors are senior noncommis- 
sioned officers themselves, possess- 
ing to the greatest possible degree 
the attributes we want to instill in 
the students. Each instructor is an 
outstanding example for the stu- 
dent to emulate. 

Twenty-three instructors were 
finally chosen—several with experi- 
ence at other noncommissioned of- 
ficer academies. They and the eight 
officers assigned to the academy op- 
eration worked out the program of 
instruction. 

Length of the course was estab- 
lished at six weeks, and five major 
areas of instruction were scheduled 





to run concurrently. The General 
Subjects area, covering basic as. 
pects of military life, is allocated a 
total of 89 hours, more than half 
of which is practical outdoor work, 
Excepting drill and physical train. 
ing which are spread evenly 
throughout the course, General 
Subjects topics are concentrated in 
the first week. Leadership, its re- 
sponsibilities and techniques, and 
the adaptation of its principles, are 
emphasized during the second week. 
In all, twenty-one hours are devot- 
ed to leadership training. 

Instructor Training is taught by 
two methods—formal classroom in- 
struction and graded student prac. 
tice. The bulk of this work is con- 
ducted during thé third week but 
student presentations continue 
through the fifth week. A total of 
thirty-nine hours is scheduled for 
this subject. 

Weapons training and _ tactical 
counteraction fill the fourth, fifth 
and sixth weeks. The sixty-one 
hours allotted to weapons training 
include actual firing exercises on 
Fort Jackson Trainfire Ranges. 

Counteraction is the name given 
to problems set up under simulated 
combat situations. The student is 
placed in command of a squad and 
assigned a specific mission. He must 








MAJ. GEN. CHRISTIAN H. CLARKE, JR. 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 


Commanding General 
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exercise active leadership, reflect 
self-confidence, and make correct 
decisions instantaneously if he is to 
properly solve the problem and ac- 
complish his mission. 

In all, the six-week course con- 
tains 296 programmed hours, of 
which 32 are compulsory evening 
study hall. 


SELECTION of students for the 
first class was also given consider- 
able attention at all levels. The 
CONARC Commander, in an ad- 
dress at the academy’s opening day 
ceremony, described the project as 
an experiment—to serve as a pilot 
model for similar schools in other 
continental army training centers. 

Each nominee appeared before a 
board of officers at his home station 
—to ascertain whether he might 
keep pace and meet the exacting 
standards of the school. This re- 
quirement was not placed on sub- 
sequent classes. 

The first class of 110 students re- 
ported in January 1959 —a short 
four months after preparations had 
begun. In all, 281 highly qualified 
trainers graduated in the first three 
classes, while 93 men failed and 
were returned to their units. 

Extremely high but realistic 
standards were arbitrarily set and 
adhered to by the academy staff. 
An overall average of 75 percent 
for graded activities is a fixed and 
inflexible minimum requirement 
for graduation. 


Motivation is the Key 
ASSUMING all students are pre- 
screened for ability to pass the 
course, the key to actual perform- 
ance lies in student motivation and, 
nebulous or intangible though it 
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MISSION 


RAISE. THE STANDAWOS AND QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE OF 
OFFICERS. WITHOUT a 
OR DUTY AS 
BASIC FU 


OTTER TRAINER 






Ranging from the chaplain's role in training 
recruits to care and firing of weapons, 
academy instruction encompasses 296 hours. 


may be, this matter receives a great 
deal of attention from the academy 
staff. Attitudes of incoming stu- 
dents vary from bitterness to com- 
placency. A small percentage ar- 
rive determined to advance profes- 
sionally, but they are counteracted 
by an equal percentage with com- 
pletely negative or hostile attitudes. 

Initially, motivation of the indi- 
vidual stems from fear—fear of re- 
duction in rank in case of failure. 
But this is incompatible with the 
mission of the Third Army Acad- 
emy, for ours is a positive program 
aimed at developing noncommis- 
sioned officers—not a negative pro- 
gram aimed toward eliminating 
them. 

The academy therefore places an 
active motivation program in effect 
from the very first day. Each stu- 


dent is greeted by members of the 
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academy staff. Newly arrived per- 
sonnel are picked up in official se- 
dans and escorted to the school. 
Processing is centralized, and in- 
cludes representatives of Finance, 
the Adjutant General, Quartermas- 
ter, and Vehicle Registration. Only 
12 minutes are required to process 
the incoming student. 

He finds his quarters in a high 
state of police, his bunk made up 
and his student equipment stacked 
in his area. The attitude of “we 
want you here” is emphasized, and 
students are respectfully treated as 
noncommissioned officers. 


Enhancing NCO Prestige 


ONE of the basic purposes of the 
academy is to raise the prestige of 








Under critical eye of 
the Tactical Sergeant, 
student quarters are ine 
spected daily, while at 
regular intervals . , 



















the Noncommissioned Officer Corps, 
and prestige comes in for consider- 
able attention at Fort Jackson. Me. | 
nial housekeeping chores are not 
performed by students at this acad- 
emy. Never is a faltering student 
subjected to ridicule or derision. 
He is always addressed by rank and 
with respect, and counseled on a 
basis of equality by members of the 
academy staff. 

By the third and fourth weeks, 
any remaining motivation problems 
consist of lack of self-confidence in 
ability and resultant reluctance to 
undertake the responsibilities of a 
trainer. About this time, however, 
a new phenomenon appears—stu- 
dent body esprit de corps. 

Stronger students begin to help 





. each student lays 
out all of his equipment 
for a full field inspee }  ¢,,, 
tion, to assure continu thee 
ing high standards. 
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Students who will con- 
duct same exercise after 
graduation go through 
Army physical training 
drill with rifle. 


Graduates rate among the Army's best- 
informed, up-to-date experts in physical 
conditioning, dismounted drill and weap- 
ons instruction. 


Exercises with ‘rifle toughen 
bodies of students as well as 
prepare them to lead similar 
classes of their own. 









NCO Academy 


their classmates while squad and 
platoon groups emerge with com- 
mon goals. A sincere desire to 
learn and a definite tendency to- 
ward the “professional approach” 
mark the development of this new 
student attitude. 

The students themselves quickly 
recognize the vital need, within 
their own ranks, for the training 
they receive. Some men who previ- 
ously held troop training responsi- 
bilities realize that they did not 
know the proper movements of dis- 
mounted drill—the primary vehicle 
of troop discipline. Proficiency 
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with basic weapons is sadly lacking 
A gees And a majority of Students and faculty find relaxation in mod- “ 
incoming students from local or ern dayrooms. Below, student counselling is a 
off-post sources are too out of shape an important phase in program of academy. ida 
physically to stand the rigors of - 
troop training. “ _— 7 
As our awareness of these de- : = low 
ficiencies grew, they received more : = 8101 
and more attention until, now, cur- I me 
rent academy graduates are among ment by 
the Army’s best informed and up- Ing 
to-date experts in physical condi- for 
tioning, dismounted drill and weap- vom, pra 
ons instruction. a > 
| ae pla 
THE true test of the academy’s AS A 
a Wit] 


effectiveness is the graduate’s per- 






Promotion stripes accom: 
pany diploma to Sgt. 
Dalrymple, honor gradu- 
ate. Lt. Gen. Clark L. 
Ruffner and Maj. Gen > 
Christian H. Clarke, Jr» 


make presentation. 













Perfection in drill is 
emphasized. Tests also 
measure aggressiveness, 
confidence, and military 
knowledge. 


formance with troops after gradua- 
tion. ‘To examine this performance 
all graduates of the early classes 
were retained at Fort Jackson on 
permanent change of station, and 
were assigned to basic training of 
recruits. 

Then, after two months duty fol- 
lowing graduation, the noncommis- 
sioned officer was rated by his im- 
mediate commissioned superior and 
by his unit commander. These rat- 
ings more than justify all our ef- 
forts. Commanders are prolific in 
praise of the academy man—and re- 
quest more graduates in their re- 
placement stream. 

After six months operation — 
with academy graduates taking 


é 


their newly forged skills into Third 
Army training installations — we 
view the academy as an unqualified 
success. It is no longer an experi- 
ment, but an agency of proven val- 
ue to Training Center commanders. 


At Saturday morning formal inspections, student body forms in front of their billets. 


Assignments are rotated 


regularly to provide 


maximum leadership training. 
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Rolling along a 12-million-mile test track to 





AND NATIONA 


Colonel Albert A. Wilson 


OME 80 miles southwest of Chi- 

cago, amid rustling cornfields 
near Ottawa, Illinois, 300 soldiers 
of the U. S. Army Transportation 
Corps are engaged in a 12,000,000 
mile drive to better highways. 

On a continuous circuit, 18 hours 
per day, six days a week, these 
Transportation Corps troops are 
driving commercial vehicles in a 
monumental highway research proj 
ect that will provide data invalu- 
able to engineers in the construc 
tion of highways of the future— 
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EFENSE 


highways vitally needed to support 
national defense. 

Designed as a scientific study of 
pavements subjected to heavy truck 
traffic, the road test is being spon- 
sored by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials 
(AASHO) and administered by the 
Highway Research Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


THE AASHO road test is not 
a new idea, although testing on 
such an elaborate scale has never 
before been attempted. The first 
such road test was the Bates Experi- 
mental Road, which was conducted 
in 1921-22 using Army surplus Lib- 
erty trucks. This was an all-Illinois 
venture conducted 12 miles south- 
west of Springfield, Illinois. 

Today’s project is being financed 





COLONEL ALBERT A. WILSON, Transporta- 

tion Corps, is Commanding Officer, U. S. 

=, Road Test Support Activity, Ottawa, 
inois, 


by all of the states and the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 
the American Petrolum Institute, 
and with the cooperation and assis- 
tance of the Defense Department. 

Department of Defense partici- 
pation was delegated to the Army 
Chief of Transportation, who in 
turn activated the U. S. Army 
Transportation Corps Road Test 
Support Activity (AASHO) in 
March 1958. The Activity was as- 
signed to the Transportation Train- 
ing Command, Fort Eustis, Vir- 
ginia, with location at Ottawa, IIli- 
nois. Troops of the 10th and 62d 
Medium Truck Companies were 
assigned as operating elements and 
full operations began on 5 Novem- 
ber 1958. 

Since that time, the soldier-driv- 
ers have been rolling on test-tube 
turnpikes for 18 hours per day, six 
days per week, covering the same 
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route every six minutes. They have 
been clocking approximately 1,000,- 
000 miles every 60 days, driving 
through rain, sleet, snow and sun, 
in temperatures ranging from 10° 
below in February to 96° in July. 

There is no on-coming traffic, no 
cross-traffic, no billboards and no 
pedestrians—only a constant speed 
of 30 mph to be maintained. 

The five test pavements consist 
of separated sections of four-lane 
divided highways, connected with 
turn-arounds to form elongated 
loops. One tangent and one turn- 
around of each loop is paved with 
cement, the other with asphalt. 
The four large loops are 3.15 miles 
in circumference; the small loop is 
1.85 miles around. 

Sixty test vehicles are used, six 
to a lane, or twelve trucks on each 
of the five traffic loops. All six 
vehicles in any test lane have iden- 
tical loads, ranging from a gross 
weight of 4,000 pounds for the 
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Over test loops and four. 
lane divided highway 
that stretches to horizon, 
drivers push vehicles 
in a controlled pattern. 


small pick-ups carrying single-axle 
loads of 2,000 pounds, up to a gross 
weight of 107,000 pounds for the 
large tractor-trailor combinations 
carrying 48,000 pounds tandem 
axle loads. 


PRECISION driving is required, 
along with skill, stamina and in- 


telligence. Drivers must adhere to | 


a controlled pattern, with single- 


axle trucks driven in the inside — 
tandem-axle - 
trucks in the outside lane due to 


lane of the loops, 


the weight factor involved. 

Three operating schedules are in 
effect so that pavements will be 
subjected to traffic at all hours of 
the day and night. Starting times 
are rotated every two weeks. 

The Army drivers operate their 
trucks through a nine-hour shift 
before being relieved by a second 
shift which finishes the 18 hour-per- 
day schedule. Hot meals are served 
in crew shelters on each test loop. 
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INITIALLY, the soldiers were 
scheduled to drive 50 minutes of 
each hour followed by a ten-minute 
break. Experience gained in the 
first few weeks of operation led to 
anew and better arrangement. Now 
drivers continue for longer periods 
when they are fresh and rested, 
then drive shorter periods with 
more frequent breaks as fatigue sets 
in. This reflects the pattern fol- 
lowed by the average motorist, who 
drives long stretches at first and 
then stops more frequently. 

Driver replacements are given a 
familiarization course on the ve- 
hicle that they will be operating, 
and begin their test driving on the 
smallest loop with the smallest ve- 
hicles. After becoming familiar 
with the operation, they are moved 
up to the larger vehicles. 

To offset the monotony of long 





Trucks roar along for 18 
hours daily, then get 
thorough servicing, com- 
plete checkup during a 
six-hour break period. 
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periods of driving, radios are in- 
stalled in the test vehicles. Off 
duty, drivers make use of a large, 
well-equipped dayroom, complete 
with TV lounge, recreation room, 
music and writing room, as well as 
complete craft shop. Other troop 
facilities include an athletic field 
and picnic area, a theater, branch 
PX, dispensary and a modern, well- 
equipped mess. 

Besides contributing to a vital 
research project, Army-driver per- 
sonnel gain invaluable knowledge 
in the operation of various types of 
commercial trucks. Those success- 
fully completing their assignment 
are presented letters of appreciation 
from the Command and the Project 
Director for their part in helping 
to find better ways of building 
highways that will serve motoring 
America and national defense. 


Troops of Road Test Sup- 
port Activity rush from 
crew shelter to mount 
up, resume their grinding 
run after rest break. 














































66 [DRUDENS FUTURI”’—Provi- 

dent for the Future—expresses 
the spirit and purpose of the U. S. 
Army War College. It reflects, in 
motto form, the four-fold mission 
of the College: 

@ to prepare selected Army offi- 
cers for the highest command and 
general staff positions in the Army, 
and for such high level positions 
within the Department of Defense 
or other governmental agencies as 
the Army may be called upon to fill; 
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@ to develop tactical and logis- 
tical doctrine relating to the em- 
ployment and operations of the 
Theater Army and Army Group; 

@ to develop studies relating to 
the optimum strategy, doctrine, or- 
ganization, and equipment for cur 
rent and future Army forces; and 

@ to further inter-service and 
inter-departmental understanding, 
with emphasis on Army doctrine 
and operations. 

Organization and operation of 
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*Prudens Futuri’’ is both motto and mission at 
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TOP-LEVEL COLLEGE 
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the War College is prescribed by 
the Commandant under broad 
idance provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the U. S. 
Continental Army Command. The 
Deputy Commandant has charge of 
instruction including formulation 
‘and conduct of the curriculum, ex- 
ution of teaching responsibilities 
and related administrative matters. 


THE Army War College stands 
at the apex of the vast Army edu- 
ational system. Selection for at- 
tendance is made at Departmental 
levels. Typically, the 1958-59 class, 


logis- 
> em- : : 
. the totalling 200, included four from 
the Air Force, four from the Navy, 


tk: to | four from the Marine Corps, and 
e, or- |X Civilians representing the De- 
cur: | Partment of State and other govern- 
and | Uent agencies. The average age was 


. and | ‘PProximately 43 years, and aver- 

nding age length of commissioned service 
Ried lly years. 

ctrine | 72 Y 

All arms and services of the Army 


on of | “te represented, varying from 65 


picest | NUARY 1960 





: ‘ Major General Wiiliam P. Ennis, Jr. 








Infantry officers to two Chaplains. 
Of the 178 Regular Army officers, 
all had graduated from Command 
and General Staff College, 62 were 
graduates of the Armed Forces Staff 
College, 167 commanded a battal- 
ion or larger unit, and 135 served 
as instructors at their branch or 
higher school. 

Students of such maturity obvi- 
ously bring a wealth of experience 
to the College and add materially 
in the conduct of courses. Almost 
without exception, there are stu- 
dents who have had long years of 
experience in each of the problem 
areas assigned for study. 


MEMBERS of the faculty (which 
includes representatives from the 
Department of State, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps) are care- 
fully selected. There are approxi- 
mately fifty Army officers on the 
faculty — all qualified in military 
arts and sciences by virtue of broad 
study and experience. 
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The faculty is comprised of three 
faculty groups, each with specific 
duties for conduct of the curricu- 
lum. Members of Faculty Groups 
II and III are primarily responsi- 
ble for the education of the stu- 
dents, while Faculty Group I deals 
with war gaming, combat develop- 
ment and doctrine formulation. 

A primary faculty responsibility 
is the development of courses for 
the ten-month curriculum. The 
Faculty Board, composed of the 
Deputy Commandant, Faculty 
Group Chairman, Chief of the 
Plans and Policy Group, and the 
Secretary, reviews the individual 
courses, guided by an outline cur- 
riculum prepared each spring by 
the College and approved by the 
Commanding General, U. S. Con- 
tinental Army Command. This 
framework establishes the purpose 
and length of the several courses. 
The Commandant has wide lati- 
tude in developing specific courses. 


Fields of Study 

THE current Army War College 
curriculum comprises three general 
fields of study which are divided 
into seven courses. Fields of study 
deal with National Power and In- 
ternational Relations; Military Con- 
cepts, Theater Operations and 


Readiness; and National Strategy 
and Military Program. 

All three fields emphasize the role 
of the Army not only in its purely 
professional aspect, but in the 
broad context of the Army as a 
key element in the defense team, 
Also stressed is the Army as the 
traditional and dependable source 
of trained leaders to fill top-level 
national and international com- 
mand or staff jobs as required by 
the Nation’s need for leadership 
skills. This broad concept of prep- 
aration provides the stimulus for 
including studies and problems in- 
volving the concepts of the Navy, 
Air Force, and the Marines, as well 
as an understanding of the philoso. 
phy of operations of other federal 
governmental departments. 


THE curriculum has as its cen- 
tral unifying theme the design of 
a national strategy and its support- 
ing military program. To this end 
each course is constructed to fit in- 
to the whole. 

The first course, which consid- 
ers the National Purposes and Na- 
tional Power of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, provides a 
general background for the courses 
which follow. Succeeding courses 
analyze and seek solutions to major 








MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM P. ENNIS, JR. 
Commandant, U. S. Army War College 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 
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Named for distinguished 
commandant of the 
school, Bliss Hall is de- 
voted to offices, confer- 
ence rooms, other stu- 
dent activities. 





problems confronting the United 
States and the Army, in the light of 
the national interests and objec- 
tives of other nations, the threat of 
international Communism, and the 
challenge and opportunities of the 
nuclear age. 


THE College constantly strives 
to improve its curriculum, method- 
ology and organization, as well as 
the qualifications of its faculty. A 
rigorous, internal self-analysis and 
self-evaluation is continuously con- 
ducted. Liaison is maintained with 
the senior war and staff colleges, 
both in order to profit from their 
experiences and to assure proper 
coordination of instruction. 

All presentations at the College 
—whether by members of the fac- 
ulty, guest speakers, expert consult- 
ants, or students — are subject to 
challenge, questioning and discus- 
sion by and among all who are 
present. It is a primary College 
policy to stimulate in the student 
the development of an inquiring 
and constructively challenging men- 
tal attitude, and to instill intellec- 
tual vigor and discipline. With such 
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a mental attitude, today’s and to- 
morrow’s top Army leadership will 
assuredly be prepared to cope with 
the complex national security prob- 
lems confronting national military 
leaders in the nuclear age. 


Committee System 

INSTRUCTIONAL methods at 
the College are based primarily on 
individual student study and re- 
search, intellectual freedom in 
thought and discussion, and the 
analysis and resolution in commit- 
tees of assigned problems of cur- 
rent significance. Student and com- 
mittee effort is supported and sup- 
plemented by authoritative lectures 
by guest speakers, by expert con- 
sultants and panel members in at- 
tendance at the College for varying 
periods of time, and by a trip to 
the United Nations Headquarters 
in New York City. 

Prior to each course, the class is 
organized into committees, and 
these are reorganized for each suc- 
cessive course. Here students have 
opportunity to learn from each oth- 
er, and to develop the ability to 
participate in and contribute to 
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group effort. In addition, opportu- 
nities are provided to develop the 
power of individual decision and 
self-evaluation. Self-improvement 
and guidance in the fields of pub- 
lic speaking and reading compre- 
hension are also available on a vol- 
untary basis. 

The final days of each course are 
devoted to committee presentations 
to the College on the results of the 
collective committee effort in its as- 
signed problem area. Thus, all 
committees benefit from the work 
of all the other committees. 

Faculty advisers are assigned to 
assist student committees. The ad- 
visor is not an instructor or a dis- 
cussion leader. He is free to join 
the discussion and, if asked, to 
voice his opinion, but the commit- 
tee is at liberty to accept or reject 
his offerings. Thus, the final com- 
mittee report reflects the views of 
the committee, not the advisor. 


AS another instructional device, 
most students (except those in- 
volved in war gaming) are required 





to prepare and present an original 
thesis on a subject of high-level im- 
portance and of current or future 
value to the Army. The prepara. 
tion of this paper provides an op. 
portunity for objective analysis and 
original and creative thinking. In 
addition, the student is provided 
practical work in the location of 
factual data, the organization of 
ideas, and their presentation in 
clear and logical writing and oral 
discussion. 

The curriculum culminates in a 
National Strategy Seminar during 
which a student-developed national 
strategy and its principal imple. 
menting courses of action, with em- 
phasis upon a supporting military 
program, are examined and refined 
in collaboration with distinguished 
military and civilian guests. 

Among the numerous letters writ- 
ten to the Commandant by guest 
participants in the annual Nation. 
al Strategy Seminar, the words of 
Dr. F. E. Engleman, former Chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, are typi- 


In a quadrange framed by buildings predating famous Carlisle Indian School, 1958- 


59 class hears Secretary of Army Wilber M. Brucker deliver graduation address. 
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Cun Now a Museum, Hessian 
aie Guardhouse built in 1777 
OF as powder magazine, is 
and oldest building at his- 
In | toric Carlisle Barracks. 
ided 
n of 
1 of 
1 in 
oral 
: cal: “. .. I came away from the 
ee meeting with an extremely high 
TIN} confidence that the decisions that 
-“_ are being made and which will be 
aa: made by our future military lead- 
oT ers will be based upon factual in- 
sie formation, stability of emotion, 
shed | 2d objective evidence . . .” 
Academic Tradition 
writ | STUDENT interest in military 
, history is quickened upon arrival 
tion. | at the College both by its own his- 
ls % tory and that of its home, Carlisle 
bee Barracks, Pennsylvania—one of the 
sory | Nation’s oldest active military in- 
‘YP | stallations. 
The main College buildings, 
Root Hall and Bliss Hall, are 
named in honor of two great Amer- 
; icans—Elihu Root and Tasker H. 
s. Bliss—to whom credit is due for 
the origin and early development 








of the College. As Secretary of War 
for President McKinley, Elihu Root 
had the foresight in 1899 to recom- 
/mend the establishment of an agen- 
m cy that would perform planning 
| activities for the War Department 
‘gf 2nd also prepare selected officers 
mam for command and staff duties at the 
® highest levels of the Army. 

_ The War College traces its offi- 
‘cial life from 27 November 1901, 
_but the first annual Class did not 
Teport to the Commandant, Briga- 
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dier General Tasker H. Bliss, at 22 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
until 1 November 1904. 

General Bliss, who was destined 
to become Chief of Staff of the 
Army and later President Wilson’s 
representative on the Supreme War 
Council during World War I, gave 
the original direction to the aca- 
demic work of the College. The 
pattern he set was based on the 
resolution by student committees 
of assigned problems of current in- 
terest to-the Army. This pattern 
has remained unchanged in princi- 
ple over the intervening years. 

The Army War College was 
closed during World Wars I and II. 
Following World War II, it was 
reestablished in 1950, with a tem- 
porary location at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. It moved to Car- 
lisle Barracks in July 1951. 

Since its establishment, 3628 stu- 
dents have graduated from the Ar- 
my War College. President Eisen- 
hower, Army Generals Pershing, 
Kreuger, Somervell, Patton, Clark, 
Bradley, Collins, Ridgway, “Bee- 
tle” Smith, Air Force Generals Van- 
denberg and Kenney, the Navy’s 
Admiral “Bull” Halsey, number 
but a few of the War College grad- 
uates who have distinguished them- 
selves in the service of our Country. 

Prudens Futuri! 
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Space Projects Transferred 


Progressive and orderly transfer of space 
projects from the Advanced Research Pro- 
jects Agency to the military departments 
has been announced by the Department 
of Defense. ARPA will continue to be 
responsible for advanced research. Under 
this arrangement, the Army will take over 
responsibility for NOTUS, the interim 
satellite-borne communications system. 
Other specific assignments include: 
MIDAS, satellite for early warning against 
ballistic missiles, and SAMOS, reconnais- 
sance satellite system, to the Air Force; 
TRANSIT, satellite-borne navigation sys- 
tem, to the Navy. 


Rocket Facilities Enlarged 


Two new test stands capable of han- 
-dling the largest planned rocket motors 
have been added to the manufacturing 
and testing facilities for solid propellant 
rocket motors at Longhorn Ordnance 
Works, Marshall, Texas. It is contem- 
plated that Pershing and possibly Nike- 
Zeus motors will be produced at the plant 
which now builds motors for the Army’s 
Nike-Hercules, Lacrosse and Sergeant mis- 
siles and the Falcon for the Air Force. 
The rocket motor production facilities are 
operated by Thiokol Chemical Corpora- 
tion under Army Ordnance contracts. 


Reserve Districts Combined 


Establishment of the XIX U. S. Army 
Corps (Reserve), with headquarters at 
Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, has recently been 
announced. The action consolidates the 
Reserve districts of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma into a single headquarters, 
effective 1 December 1959. 
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Caribou Under Test Dire 

Three of the new YAC-1 Caribou trans- |men 
port aircraft have been accepted for the 
Army by Lieutenant General Arthur G. Ele 
Trudeau, Army Chief of Research and E 
Development, from de Havilland Aircraft like 
of Canada, Ltd. The Caribou is a 32-pas- 
senger transport plane with a three-ton 
cargo capacity. It is designed to operate 
off short, rough fields or improvised 
strips, fly at low speed of 70 miles per 
hour and have a 1,400 mile maximum 
range. Tests now will be made at various 
Army installations. 
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Officers Continue on Duty tena 

More than 25 percent of Army officers Syst 
who completed two-year obligated tours Wou 
during fiscal year 1959 chose to remain in” duce 
the service. This marks a rise over fiscal |Om| 
year 1958 when the figure was 21.1 per- |then 
cent and 1957, when the rate was 18.7 {stan 
percent. basis 
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“Quickserve”’ Meals 


A family of 21 “quickserve” meals now 
is under development by the Quarter- 
master Corps and slated for taste-testing |} 
in 1961, according to Materiel Develop- 
ment Section, Headquarters, U. S. Conti- Fi 
nental Army Command. The section is) 
engaged in determining what kind of food) 
a combat soldier needs and can carry with” 
least inconvenience. Soon forthcoming a 
a result of studies is a “6-in-1” precooked, 
dehydrated meal served on a disposable 
mess tray. It will contain, for example, 
hot chicken slices or fried pork chops, 
hot salted lima beans, onion soup, pasteur 7's 
ized bread and a cake. Several variations | )F) 
have been devised. Trai 
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Scientist Honored 


The Army’s Distinguished Civilian Serv- 
ice Medal has been awarded to Dr. James 
W. McRae for contributions toward de- 
veloping a series of small, tactical nuclear 
weapons while president of the Sandia 
Corporation which operates the Sandia 
Laboratory, New Mexico, for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Dr. McRae now is a 
vice president of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Chairman of the 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel. Presen- 
tation was made during the regular semi- 
annual meeting of the Panel at Fort 
Monroe by Richard S. Morse, civilian 
Director of Army Research and Develop- 
ment. 


Electronic Troubleshooting 


Electronic equipment working much 
like a doctor’s stethoscope to pinpoint 
sources of malfunctions and_ potential 
breakdowns may revolutionize methods of 
inspecting motor vehicles. Now being 
studied by Army Ordnance Corps at 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, the new method of troubleshooting 
engines and electrical systems could re- 
sult in large savings in money and man- 
power by eliminating unnecessary main- 
tenance and servicing. Concept of the 
system calls for a digital computer which 
would receive information from trans- 
ducers or microphones attached to various 
components. Information received would 
then be matched against predetermined 
standards and tolerances to provide a 
basis for judging working condition of 
the vehicle. 
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Credit for WAAC Service 


Service in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps (WAAC) has been authorized as 
credit for all purposes except promotion 
in the Women’s Army Corps (WAC), 
under provisions of Public Law 86-142. 
Credit is given for service in the WAAC 
between 13 May 1942 and 30 September 
1943, providing members also served ac- 
tively after 29 September 1943 in the 
Armed Forces. Provisions of the law may 
also result in additional service creditable 
for retirement to members of the WAC 
who now are retired. 


Signal Training for Reserves 

A program aimed at giving Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve signal 
units the same proficiency level of train- 
ing as Active Army units of the Signal 
Corps has been initiated at the U.S. Army 
Signal Training Center, Fort Gordon, 
Georgia. The program will supplement 
regular unit training by providing sup- 
port in training unit specialists for nine 
months of each year. This will be in ad- 
dition to Active Army support of two- 
week active duty training periods during 
the three summer months each year. 

Starting with six National Guard signal 
battalions from Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina, the program will be 
expanded to include Active Reserve and 
additional National Guard units. In addi- 
tion to training for enlisted personnel, the 
program also provides for 100 hours of 
preparatory instruction for unit officers. 


sean enet ts ceo ta 


DEMONSTRATING its capability in oversnow operations, the Army’s Overland 
Train, above, recently completed a 2500-mile trek on the Greenland Ice Cap. 
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Nike Protects SAC Bases 


Construction is expected to be com- 
pleted by 1961 on five Nike-Hercules 
sites approved and authorized by the De- 
partment of the Army to protect Strategic 
Air Command bases. The five Nike-Her 
cules sites are Davis-Monthan Air Force 
Base, Tucson, Arizona; Minot Air Force 
Base, Minot, North Dakota; Mountain 
Home Air Force Base, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; Malstrom Air Force Base, Great 
Falls, Montana; Glasgow Air Force Base, 
Glasgow, Montana. Construction at each 
installation will cost between $3 and $4 
million. 





Improved Guidance for Sergeant 

In the first public demonstration of 
the versatile Sergeant system staged at the 
October meeting of the American Ord- 
nance Association at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, the Army disclosed 
that the newest member of its artillery 
missiles can be air-transported anywhere 


in the world to give added fire suppor 
to Strategic Army Corps. It also was dig. 
closed that the Army has literally py 
brakes on the Sergeant in order to guide 
it with pinpoint accuracy to its targe 
on a modern battlefield. The 36-foot long 
missile is capable of carrying nuclear o 
other warheads. Its guidance system js 
invulnerable to any known means of 
enemy electronic counter-measures, The 
brakes consist of fins or vanes that extend 
and retract automatically at precisely 
computed times to correct the path of the 
weapon on its way to a target. 


Rocket Lift Device 


An Army-sponsored study of possible 
use of small rocket-like devices as a jet. 
assist to combat troops in overcoming 
terrain obstacles is now in process under 
a contract with Aerojet-General Corpora. 
tion of Azusa, California. Although work 
has been performed previously in this 
field, the present contract calls for a criti. 





EXPERIMENTAL ITEMS. This preview of experimental Army clothing, tent 
and boots was staged for reservists in summer training at Presidio of San Fran 
cisco. Tent and disposable fatigues are made of water-resistant paper, for use by 
hospitals and units where troops are widely dispersed and resupply and laundry 
problems are critical. Improved lightweight boot has sole and heel vulcanized to 


leather uppers. 
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cal review of such efforts, to establish 
feasibility of the concept and provide a 
sound basis for planning possible future 
use. Objective is to augment the physical 
ability of the soldier by enabling him to 
move quickly over short distances by a 
series of long slides or jumps, jet assisted, 
while still protected by the terrain. The 
system analysis will deal with rocket 
thrust, weight, location, number of noz- 
ules, flight control, reaction time, safety 
aspects and human response. 


Pacific Campaign History 


Publication of CARTWHEEL: The Re- 
duction of Rabaul in November brings to 
42 the volumes published by the Office of 
the Chief of Military History in the 
series “United States Army in World 
War II,” and eighth in the subseries on 
the “War in the Pacific.” Written by 
John Miller, Jr., a Marine veteran of 
the Bougainville operations who now is 
Deputy Chief Historian of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the book is on sale 
for $5.25 by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


For Your Convenience .. . 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Power Site Survey 

The Army Corps of Engineers is con- 
ducting a survey to determine the engi- 
neering and economic feasibility of one 
of the world’s largest power sites on the 
Yukon River in Alaska. Action to survey 
Rampart Rapids follows an appropriation 
by Congress for initiation of studies. From 
preliminary studies, it is believed possi- 
ble to develop hydroelectric power pro- 
ducing 5,000,000 kilowatts. A dam on the 
site would form a reservoir covering an 
area of some 10,000 square miles, with 
power head over 400 feet in height. 


Civilian Career Program 

First of the new Army-wide career pro- 
grams designed to attract and hold top- 
quality civilians recently was placed into 
effect for administrators and specialists in 
the area of civilian personnel administra- 
tion. Others to follow will be in fields of 
comptrollership, librarian, military intelli- 
gence research and analysis, ammunition 
inspection, information and editorial. 

The new civilian career program in- 
cludes planned recruitment, a training 
and development plan, a career pattern 
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outlining channels through which a career 
employee may progress, a performance 
appraisal and counseling method, and a 
placement-referral system that will pro- 
vide candidates the opportunity to be 
considered for positions Army-wide. 


Operation Searchlight 

To encourage Department of Army per- 
sonnel suggestions, “Operation Search- 
light” will promote an Army-wide cam- 
paign during fiscal year 1960. Objective 
will be to focus creative effort on specific 
areas in which ideas can best be used to 
improve efficiency or equipment. An- 


nouncement of the campaign was made by 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
at the Annual Incentive Awards Ceremony 
in October, when civilian employees were 
honored for making noteworthy contribu- 
operations 


tions in management, and 


equipment. 
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“One Army” Conference 

Sixty top ranking officers of the Actiye 
Army, Army National Guard and Army 
Reserve met for three days during October 
with Secretary of the Army Wilber ¥, 
Brucker to develop means of furthering 
the One Army concept. Five committeg 
were set up to study various phases of the 
concept—indoctrination, personnel utili. 
zation, mobilization, logistics or supply, 
and training. 

Moderator for the conference was The 
Honorable Hugh M. Milton II, Under 
Secretary of the Army. Speakers included 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Army Chief 
of Staff; General Bruce C. Clarke, Com. 
manding General, U. S. Continental Army 
Command; Major General Milton A. Reck. 
ord, Adjutant General, Maryland; and 
Major General Leif J. Sverdrup, U. §, 
Army Reserve. 


*To 
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Circulation 


See Army Circular 310-72 
(18 June 1959) which di- 
rects Commanders to re- 
quest sufficient copies to 
permit prompt circulation, 
using DA Form 12-4 (Req- 
uisition for Initial Distri- 
bution of Publications and 
Blank Forms). 
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New Rifle for New Museum 


A HISTORIC collector's item—the first production model of the M14 rifle 
made for the Army and bearing the serial number 0000001—has been pre- 
sented by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker to the U.S. Army Infantry 
Museum at Fort Benning, Georgia. First of thousands now in production, the 
M14 fires the new NATO 7.62mm cartridge, is superior in lightness, fire- 
power and reliability to the M1 (Garand) which it will replace. The weapon 
will be displayed in the new museum, recently dedicated. 

During the annual American Ordnance Association Meeting at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland, Secretary Brucker conveyed the rifle to Sergeant 
Major George C. Ferguson—winner of the Distinguished Service Cross, Silver 
Star, Bronze Star Medal and Purple Heart with three Oak Leaf Clusters, now 
assigned to the Army’s Advanced Marksmanship Unit—for presentation to 
The Infantry Center. 

Above, the new acquisition is examined by Major General Paul L. Free- 
man, Jr., Commanding General, The Infantry Center, and Colonel John M. 
Westenberg, Ordnance Officer, as Sergeant Ferguson looks on. 

The Infantry Museum, newly relocated and refurbished, reflects the U. S. 
Infantry history for nearly 200 years. Documents, battle flags, personal weap- 
ons and battle gear are displayed, along with regimental colors of famous 
Infantry regiments. The Museum also includes a gallery of paintings of dis- 
tinguished Infantry leaders. 











‘‘Man is and will remain the 
essential element in war. Men, 
not machines, win or lose the 
battle. Machines cannot wage 
war; they can only increase the 
effectiveness of man. The im- 
portance of the individual in- 
creases with the complexity of 
the weapons he must employ. 
The importance of the man 
will increase until we reach 
the stage of having weapons 
eT 
vise; which can meet reverses 
with resolution; and which can 
match hardship and danger 
with devotion and courage, and 
carry on to final victory. There 
Me 
horizon.” 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 





